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the  siege  of  Mantes. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXON  KINGS.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NORMAN  VISITOR  AND  THE  SAXON  KING. 

Qn  the  second  day  of  May,  1052,  a goodly  company 
appeared  on  the  high  road  to  London — which  then 
wound  through  wastes  of  forest  land.  . First  came  two 
riders  abreast,  each  holding  a banner.  On  the  one  was 
depicted  the  cross  and  five  martlets,^ 
the  device^  of  Edward,  afterwards 
surnamed  the  Confessor  f on  the 
other,  a plain  broad  cross  with  a deep 
border  round  it,  and  the  streamer 
shaped  into  sharp  points. 

Immediately  behind  the  standard- 
bearers  came  two  figures ; each  bore 
on  his  left  wrist  a hawk.  The  Saxon 
King  was  mounted  on  a milk-white 
palfrey,  with  housings^  inlaid  with  gold 
and  uncut  jewels.  Though  not  really 
old — for  he  was  much  on  this  side  of  sixty,  both  his 
countenance  and  carriage  evinced  age.  His  complexion 
was  fair,  and  his  cheeks  were  ruddy;  his  hair  was  long 
and  white  as  snow,  mingled  with  a large  and  forked 
beard.  . White  was  the  upper  tunic  clasped  on  his  shoulder 

* Foj:  Per§0)i^  taking  part  in  thi?  Story  see  the  Fist  preceding  the  Notes. 
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with  a broad  brooch ; white  were  the  woollen  leggings 
fitted  to  somewhat  emaciated  limbs;  and  white  was  the 
mantle,  broidered  with  a broad  hem  of  gold  and  purple. 

The  Knight  by  the  side  of  Edward  wore  a dark 
vest  edged  by  a deep  band  of  embroidered  gold.  A 
short  jacket  of  fur,  hanging  from  the  shoulders,  left  per- 
fectly bare  his  firm,  full  throat. 

In  height,  he  was  really  but  little  above  the  stature 
of  many  of  those  present.  Still  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
he  seemed  at  the  first  glance  younger  than  he  was,  for 
his  face  was  perfectly  shaven.  His  small  skull-cap^  left 
unconcealed  his  forehead,  shaded  with  short,  thick  hair, 
uncurled,  but  black  and  glossy  as  the  wings  of  a raven. 
The  face  w^as  square,  and  the  regard  lion-like  ; the  mouth — 
small,  and  even  beautiful  in  outline — -was  exceedingly  firm; 
and  the  jaw — vast,  solid,  as  if  bound  in  iron — showed 
obstinate,  ruthless,  determined  will;  such  a jaw  as  belongs 
to  the  tiger  amongst  beasts,  and  the  conqueror  amongst 
men ; such  as  is  seen  in  the  effigies^  of  Caesar,®  of  Cortes,*^ 
of  Napoleon,®  was  that  of  William,  Count  of  the  Normans. 
Behind,  rode  a long  retinue,  thirty  knights,  two  bishops, 
eight  abbots,  all  on  fiery  steeds  and  in  Norman  garb, 
with  their  squires  and  attendants  on  foot. 

The  new  palace  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  palace 
of  Westminster,®  opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  Saxon 
King  and  the  Norman  Duke.  And  as  the  Duke  glanced 
over  the  groups  of  courtiers,  with  close  vests,"^  and  short 
mantles,  and  beardless  cheeks,  that  gazed  in  homage  on 


* Pronounce  kdr'-Uz—o  as  in  “ no  ” ; e as  in  “ met."  This  is  t}ie  English  pronnnciation,  not  the 
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the  renov^ned  guest,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,  and 
he  drew  near  to  his  brother  Odo,^  Bishop  of  Bayeiix,*^  and 
whispered,  “ Is  not  this  already  the.  Court  of  the  Norman  ? 
Behold  yon  nobles  and  earls,  and  how  they  mimic  our 
garb  ! Behold  the  very  stones  in  yon  gate,  how  they 
range  themselves,  as  if  carved  by  the  hand  of  the 
Norman  mason  ! ” 

“Had  England  no  people,”  said  the  Bishop,  “Eng- 
land were  yours  already.  But  saw  you  not,  as  we  rode 
along,  the  lowering  brows  ? and  heard  you  not  the  angry 
murmurs  ? The  villains^  are  many,  and  their  hate  is 
strong.” 

And  now,  as  they  neared  the  gate,  a band  of  minstrels 
touched  their  instruments,  and  woke  the  household  song 
of  the  Norman— the  battle  hymn  of  Roland,^  the  Paladin 
of  Charles  the  Great.^  The  Norman  knights  and  youths 
caught  up  the  lay,  and,  with  spaNding  eyes,  welcomed 
the  mighty  Duke  into  the  palace  of  the  last  meek 
successor  of  Woden.® 

By  the  porch  of  the  inner  court  the  Duke  flung 
himself  from  his  saddle,  and  held  the  stirrup  for  Edward 
to  dismount.  The  King  placed  his  hand  gently  on  his 
guest’s  broad  shoulder,  and,  having  somewhat  slowly 
reached  the  ground,  led  him  by  the  hand  towards  the 
fair  chamber  which  was  set  apart  for  the  Duke,  and  so 
left  him.  The  Duke  paused  by  the  round  window  that 
overlooked  the  Thames.  The  scene  was  fair;  numerous 
small  pleasure-boats  shot  to  and  fro  between  Westminster 
and  London,  or  towards  the  opposite  shores  of  Lambeth. 


♦ Pronounce  bd'-yu  —d  as  in  “ mate  ” ; w as  in  “ fur.” 
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His  eye  sought  eagerly,  along  the  curves  of  the  river,  the 
grey  remains  of  the  fabled  Tower  of  Julius,^  and  the  walls, 
gates,  and  turrets,  that  rose  by  the  stream,  or  above  the 
dense  mass  of  silent  roofs ; then  it  strained  hard  to 
descry  the  tops  of  the  more  distant  masts  of  that  infant 
navy,^  fostered  under  Alfred. 

As  Edward  and  William  sat  that  night  at  the  banquet, 
two  Normans,  Lanfranc  the  priest,^  and  the  minstrel 
Taillefer"^^  entered  the  hall.  They  brought  tidings  of 
rebellion  in  Normandy,  and  the  Duke’s  gallant  and 
princely  train  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  return 
home.  Meanwhile,  William  took  his  way  to  the  King’s 
apartments.  Edward  was  alone,  and  said,  with  his  usual 
drowsy  calmness,  “William,  my  cousin,  how  fares  it  with 
thee  ? — But  thou  art  clad  as  for  a journey — spur  on  thy 
heel,  staff  in  thy  hand ! ” 

“Long  since,  0 dear  host,  I sent  Odo  to  tell  thee 
of  the  ill  news  from  Normandy  that  compelled  me  to 
depart.  Now  give  me  thy  benison,®  for  I go.” 

He  knelt  as  he  spoke,  and  Edward  bent  his  hands 
over  his  head,  and  blessed  him.  Then  taking  from  his 
own  neck  a collar  of  jewels  of  great  price,  the  King 
threw  it  over  the  broad  throat  bent  before  him. 

“ Thy  train  go  not  hence  empty-handed,”  said 
Edward  fondly.  “ Thy  father’s  halls  sheltered  the  exile,® 
and  the  exile  forgets  not  the  sole  pleasure  of  a king — the 
power  to  requite.  We  may  never  meet  again,  William, 
— age  creeps  over  me,  and  who  will  succeed  to  my  thorny 
throne  ? ” 


* Pronounce  td-fydr',  or  less  eorreotly  as  tdl-fer' — d as  in  “ mate.” 
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William  longed  to  answer, — to  tell  the  hope  that  con- 
sumed him, — to  remind  his  cousin  of  the  vague  promise 
in  their  youth,  that  the  Norman  Count  should  succeed 
to  that  ‘ thorny  throne.’ 

“But  peace,”  continued  the  King,  “be  between  thine 
and  mine,  as  between  thee  and  me ! ” 

“Amen,”  said  the  Duke,  “and  I leave  thee  at  least 
free  from  the  proud  rebels  who  so  long  disturbed  thy 
reign.  This  House  of  Godwin — thou  wilt  not  again  let 
it  tower  above  thy  palace  ? ” 

“ Nay,  the  future  is  with  God  and  his  saints,” 
answered  Edward  feebly.  “ But  Godwin  is  old — older 
than  I,  and  bowed  by  many  storms.” 

“Ay,  his  sons  are  more  to  be  dreaded  and  kept 
aloof — mostly  Harold  ! ” 

“ Harold, — he  was  ever  obedient,  he  alone  of  his 
kith  truly  my  soul  mourns  for  Harold,”  said  the  King, 
sighing. 

“ The  serpent’s  egg  hatches  but  the  serpent.  Keep 
thy  heel  on  it,”  said  William,  sternly. 

“ Thou  speakest  well,”  said  the  irresolute  Prince,  who 
never  seemed  three  days  or  three  minutes  together  in  the 
same  mind.  “ Harold  is  in  Ireland — there  let  him  rest ; 
better  for  all.” 

“For  all,”  said  the  Duke;  “so  the  saints  keep  thee, 
0 royal  saint ! ” and  William  kissed  the  King’s  hand, 
and  strode  away. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RETURN  OF  GODWIN,  EARL  OF  WESSEX. 

Meanwhile,  Harold,  the  Earl,  sailed  from  Ireland, 
while  Godwin  and  his  sons,  Sweyn,*  Tostig,  and  Gurth, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  very  Flanders  from  which 
William,  the  Duke,  had  won  his  bride — (for  Tostig  had 
wed,  previously,  the  sister  of  Matilda,  the  rose  of  Flanders ; 
and  Count  Baldwin  had,  for  his  sons-in-law,  both  Tostig 
and  William),  landed  quietly  on  the  southern  coast.  And 
the  fort  at  Hastings  opened  to  his  coming  with  a shout 
from  its  armed  men. 

All  the  boatmen,  far  and  near,  thronged  to  him,  with 
sail  and  with  shield,  with  sword  and  with  oar.  All 
Kent  sent  forth  the  cry,  ‘ Life  or  death  with  Earl 
Godwin ! ’ The  ships  of  King  Edward,  in  dismay,  turned 
flag  and  prow  to  London,  and  the  fleet  of  Harold  sailed 
on.  So  the  old  Earl  met  his  young  son  on  the  deck  of 
a warship  that  had  once  borne  the  Raven  of  the  Dane.^ 

Swelled  and  gathering  sailed  the  armament  of  the 
Englishmen.  Slow  up  the  Thames  it  sailed,  and  on  either 
shore  marched  tumultuous  the  swarming  multitudes. 

King  Edward  sat,  not  on  his  throne,  but  on  a chair 
of  state,  his  diadem  on  his  brow,  his  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand.  His  royal  robe,  tight  to  the  throat,  with  a broad 
band  of  gold,  flowed  to  his  feet.  In  that  chamber  met 
the  thegnsf^  of  his  realm;  but  not  they  alone.  No  national 
Witan^  there  assembled,  but  a Council  of  War,  composed 

♦ Pronounce  swdn—d  as  in  “ mate.” 

+ „ tkdn—th  as  in  “ thin  ” ; d as  in  “ mate,”  silent  “ g," 
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at  least  one-third  part  of  Normans — counts,  knights, 
prelates,  and  abbots  of  high  degree. 

And  King  Edward  looked  a king!  His  spirit  seemed 
to  have  risen  from  the  weight  it  took  from  the  sluggish 
blood  of  his  father,  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Worthy  in 
that  hour  he  seemed  to  boast  the  blood  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Athelstan  and  Alfred.  Thus  spoke  the  King, — 

“ Eight  worthy  and  beloved,  my  earls,  and  thegns  of 
England ; my  friends  and  guests,  counts  and  knights  of 
Normandy,  my  mother’s  land ; and  you,  our  spiritual 
chiefs,  hear  the  words  of  Edward,  King  of  England,  under 
the  grace  of  the  Most  High.  The  rebels  are  in  our  river ; 
open  yonder  lattice,  and  you  will  see  the  piled  shields^ 
glittering  from  their  barks,  and  hear  the  hum  of  their 
hosts.*^  Not  a bow  has  yet  been  drawn,  not  a sword  left 
its  sheath ; yet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  our 
fleets  of  forty  sail — along  the  strand,  between  our  palace 
and  the  gates  of  London,  are  arrayed  our  armies.  And 
this  pause  is  because  Godwin  the  traitor  hath  demanded 
truce,^  and  his  messenger  waits  without.  Are  ye  willing 
that  we  should  hear  him  ? or  would  ye  rather  that  we 
dismiss  the  messenger  unheard,  and  pass  on  at  once  to 
the  ranks  and  the  ships,  the  war-cry  of  a Christian  King, 
‘ Holy  Crosse  and  our  Lady ! ’ 

Slowly  then  rose  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
worthiest  prelate  in  all  the  land. 

“ Kingly  son,”  said  the  bishop,  “ the  strife  between 
men  of  the  same  blood  and  lineage  is  evil,  nor  justified 
but  by  extremes,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  clear  to 
us.  Wherefore,  I say,  admit  the  messenger.” 
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Scarcely  had  Aldred  resumed  his  seat,  before  Eobert, 
the  Norman  prelate  of  Canterbury,  started  up,  and 
exclaimed, — 

“ To  admit  the  messenger  is  to  approve  the  treason. 
Give  the  signal  for — war  I call  it  not — no — for  chastise- 
ment and  justice.” 

“ As  speaks  my  brother  of  Canterbury,  so  speak  I,” 
said  William,  Bishop  of  London,  another  Norman. 

But  there  rose  up  a form  at  whose  rising  all  murmurs 
were  hushed.  Grey  and  vast,  towered  over  all,  stood 
Siward,*  the  great  Earl  of  Northumbria. 

“ We  have  naught  to  do  with  the  Normans.  When 
Norman  advises  the  dwellers  of  England  to  go  forth 
and  slay  each  other,  no  sword  of  mine  shall  be  drawn 
at  his  hest.^  Who  shall  say  that  Siward  of  the  Strong 
Arm  ever  turned  from  a foe?  The  foe,  son  of  Ethelred, 
sits  in  these  halls ; I fight  thy  battles  when  I say  nay 
to  the  Normans ! Brothers-in-arms  of  Dane  and  Saxon 
long  intermingled,  proud  alike  of  Canute  the  glorious 
and  Alfred  the  wise,  ye  will  hear  the  man  whom  God- 
win, our  countryman,  sends  to  us  ; he  at  least  will  speak 
our  tongue,  and  he  knows  our  laws.  If  the  demand  he 
delivers  be  just,  and  such  as  a king  should  grant,  and 
our  Witan  should  hear,  woe  to  him  who  refuses  ; if  unjust 
be  the  demand,  shame  to  him  who  accedes.  Warrior 
sends  to  warrior,  countryman  to  countryman ; hear  we 
as  countrymen,  and  judge  as  warriors.  I have  said.” 

The  utmost  excitement  and  agitation  followed  the 
speech  of  Siward, — unanimous  applause  from  the  Saxons, 


♦ Pronounce  see'-wdrd—ee  as  in  “ see  ” ; <1  as  in  “ far.’ 
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but  no  words  can  paint  the  wrath  and  scorn  of  the 
Normans.  Edward  resolved  to  determine^  the  dispute  at 
once.  He  stretched  forth  his  sceptre,  and  motioning  to 
his  chamberlain,^  bade  him  introduce  the  messenger. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened,  and  the 
man  appeared.  He  was  a sturdy,  broad-shouldered  man, 
of  middle  age,  and  dressed  in  the  long,  loose  garb 
originally  national  with  the  Saxon,  though  then  little 
in  vogue.  His  beard  was  thick  and  fair,  his  eyes  were 
grey  and  calm — a chief  of  Kent,  whose  yeomanry^  claimed 
in  war  the  hereditary  right  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of 
battle. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  without  thought  of  shame,  for 
the  King  to  whom  he  knelt  was  the  descendant  of 
Woden,  and  the  heir  of  Hengist.^  At  a sign  and  a brief 
word  from  the  King,  still  on  his  knees,  Vebba,  the 
Kentman,  spoke. 

“ To  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred,  his  most  gracious  King 
and  lord,  Godwin,  son  of  Wolnoth,  sends  faithful  and 
humble  greeting,  by  Vebba,  the  thegn-born.  He  prays 
the  King  to  hear  him  in  kindness,  and  judge  of  him 
with  mercy.  Not  against  the  King  comes  he  hither 
with  ships  and  arms ; but  against  those  only  who  would 
stand  between  the  King’s  heart  and  the  subjects. 

“ Of  the  King,  Godwin  but  prays  to  reverse  the 
unrighteous  outlawry®  against  him  and  his ; to  restore  to 
him  and  his  sons  their  just  possessions  and  well-won 
honours;  and,  more  than  all,  to  replace  them  in  the  van 
of  those  who  would  uphold  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
England.  This  done — the  ships  sail  back  to  their  haven ; 
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the  thegn  seeks  his  homestead,  and  the  ceorl  returns  to 
the  plough ; for  with  Godwin  are  no  strangers ; and  his 
force  is  but  the  love  of  his  countrymen.” 

“ Hast  thou  said  ? ” quoth  the  King. 

“ I have  said.” 

“ Ketire,  and  await  our  answer.” 

The  Thegn  of  Kent  was  then  led  back  into  an 
anteroom,  from  which  he  was  soon  again  summoned  into 
the  presence-chamber.  His  brief  answer  received,  he 
reached  the  boat  in  which  he  had  come,  and  was  rowed 
back  to  the  ship  that  held  the  Earl  and  his  sons. 

High  above  all  the  vessels  towered  the  majestic 
bark  that  had  borne  Harold  from  the  Irish  shores.  Its 
fashion  was  that  of  the  ancient  sea-kings,  to  one  of 
whom  it  had  belonged.  Its  curved  and  mighty  prow, 
richly  gilded,  stood  far  out  above  the  waves ; the  prow, 
the  head  of  the  sea-snake,  the  stern,  its  tail ; both  alike 
glittering  in  the  sun. 

The  boat  drew  up  to  the  lofty  side  of  the  vessel,  a 
ladder  was  lowered,  the  nuncius*^  ascended  lightly,  and 
stood  on  deck. 

Godwin  himself  was  still  half-armed.  His  head  was 
bare,  nor  had  he  other  weapon  than  the  gilt  battle-axe 
of  the  Hanes — but  his  broad  chest  was  covered  with 
the  ring  mail  of  the  time.  His  form  was  well-shaped, 
robust,  and  deep  of  chest.  Plain,  familiar,  kindly  to  all 
men,  his  heart  seemed  as  open  to  the  service  of  his 
countrymen  as  his  hospitable  door  to  their  wants. 

Behind  him  stood  the  stateliest  group  of  sons  that 
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ever  filled  with  pride  a father’s  eye,  all  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  countenance  and  strength  of  frame. 

bweyn,  the  eldest,  had  the  dark  hues  and  glossy  raven 
locks  of  his  mother  the  Dane.  Over  his  shoulders  he 
bore  a mighty  axe.  His  form,  spare,  but  of  immense 
power,  was  sheathed  in  mail,  and  he  leant  on  his  great, 
pointed  Danish  shield.  At  his  feet  sat  his  young  son 
Haco,*  a boy  thoughtful  for  his  years,  which  were  yet 
those  of  childhood. 

Next  to  him  stood  the  most  dreaded  and  ruthless^ 
of  the  sons  of  Godwin.  With  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast  stood  Tostig;  his  face  was  beautiful;  sleek  and 
trim  were  his  chestnut  locks ; and  his  arms  were 
damascened^  with  silver,  for  he  was  one  who  loved  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  war. 

Wolnoth,  the  mother’s  favourite,  seemed  yet  in  the 
first  flower  of  youth ; his  form,  though  tall,  had  not  yet 
come  to  its  full  height  and  strength ; and,  as  if  the 
weight  of  mail  were  unusual  to  him,  he  leant  with  both 
hands  upon  the  wood  of  his  long  spear.  Leofwine,f  who 
stood  next  to  Wolnoth,  contrasted  him  notably;  his 
sunny  locks  wreathed  carelessly  over  a white  unclouded 
brow,  and  the  silken  hair  on  the  upper  lip  quivered  over 
arch  lips,  smiling,  even  in  that  serious  hour. 

At  Godwin’s  right  hand,  but  not  immediately  near 
him,  stood  the  last  of  the  group,  Gurth  and  Harold. 
Gurth  had  passed  his  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  his 
brother,  for  he  loved  Harold  as  Jonathan  loved  David.^ 

* Pronounce  hd'-lcd — a as  in  “ mate  ” ; 6 as  in  “ no.”  Sometimes  spelt  Ha'-lcon—a  as  in  " far.” 
t ,,  le-of-win-i—e  as  in  “ me  ” ; o as  in  ” of  as  in  “ win”  ; ^ as  in  ‘‘  eft.”  A common, 
but  less  correct  pronunciation,  is  in  three  syllables,  U-of -win. 
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Harold  was  the  only  one  of  the  group  not  armed ; and 
had  a veteran  skilled  in  war  been  asked  who  of  that 
group  was  born  to  lead  armed  men,  he  would  have 
pointed  to  the  man  unarmed.  His  long  hair  of  a fair 
brown,  with  a slight  tinge  of  gold,  fell  in  large  waves 
half-way  to  the  shoulder.  His  eyebrows  were  darker  in 
hue,  and  his  form  was  tall  and  vigorous. 

“ So  what  says  the  King  ? ” asked  Earl  Godwin  of 
Vebba. 

“ This ; he  refuses  to  restore  thee  and  thy  sons,  or 
to  hear  thee,  till  thou  hast  disbanded  thine  army,  dis- 
missed thy  ships,  and  consented  to  clear  thyself  and 
thy  house  before  the  Witenagemot.”*^ 

“ The  King  received  thee  in  his  council  of  war,”  said 
Godwin,  thoughtfully,  “ and  doubtless  the  Normans  were 
there.  Who  were  the  Englishmen  most  of  rank  ? ” 

“ Siward  of  Northumbria,  thy  foe.” 

“ My  sons,”  said  the  Earl,  “ there  will  be  no  need 
of  axe  or  armour  to-day.  Harold  alone  was  wise.  Eeturn, 
brave  and  dear  friend,”  he  said  to  Vebba,  “find  out 
Siward  the  Earl ; tell  him  that  I,  Godwin,  his  foe  in  the 
old  time,  place  honour  and  life  in  his  hands,  and  what 
he  counsels  that  will  we  do. — Go.” 

The  Kent  man  nodded,  and  regained  his  boat.  Then 
Harold  also  entered  a boat,  and  was  rowed  to  the  shore. 

Suddenly  there  rose  from  the  ranks  on  the  strand, 
the  shout  of  “ Harold ! Harold  the  Earl ! Harold  and 
Holy  Crosse ! ” and  then  from  the  very  heart  of  the 

• Pronounce  viit'-e-nag  e-mdi — i as  in  " pin  « as  in  “ met  ” ; a as  in  “ nag  ” g hard  ; 6 as  in  “ note." 
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hostile  array,  came  the  cry — “ Harold,  our  Harold  ! All 
hail,  the  good  Earl ! ” 

While  this  chanced  without,^  within  the  palace  Edward 
was  closeted  with  Stigand,  the  bishop,  and  Siward,  when 
the  tramp  of  many  feet  thundered  along  the  passage ; 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  several  captains  (Norman 
as  well  as  Saxon),  of  the  King’s  troops  rushed  in. 

“ The  troops  desert ! half  the  ranks  have  thrown 
down  their  arms  at  the  very  name  of  Harold!”  exclaimed 
the  Earl  of  Hereford.  “Curses  on  the  knaves!” 

“And  the  forces  of  London,”  cried  the  Saxon  thegn,“are 
all  on  his  side,  and  marching  already  through  the  gates.” 
Then,  as  with  one  accord,  the  Normans  rushed  along 
the  corridor,  exclaiming,  “ All  is  lost  but  life  ! — God  for 
the  first  man, — knife  and  cord  for  the  last ! ” 

This  way,  that  way,  fled  these  lordly  Normans,  those 
martial  abbots,^  those  mitred  bishops® — some  singly,  some 
in  pairs;  some  by  tens,  and  some  by  scores,  headed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

On  they  rode,  on  they  slaughtered,  till  they  gained 
in  safety,  Ness,'*  in  Essex,  threw  themselves  into  an  open, 
crazy®  fishing-boat,  committed  themselves  to  the  waves, 
and,  half-drowned  and  half-famished,  drifted  over  the 
Channel  to  the  French  shores.  Of  the  rest  of  the  courtly 
foreigners,  some  took  refuge  in  the  forts  yet  held  by  their 
countrymen ; some  lay  concealed  in  creeks  and  caves  till 
they  could  find  or  steal  boats  for  their  passage.  And 
thus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1052,  occurred  the  notable 
dispersion  and  ignominious  flight  of  the  counts  and 
dependents  of  great  William,  Duke  of  Normandy ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GODWIN  BEFORE  THE  WITAN. 

The  Witenagemot  was  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  Westminster. 

The  King  sat  on  his  throne,  and  the  sword^  was  in 
his  right  hand. 

First  in  order,  both  from  their  spiritual  rank  and 
their  vast  temporal  possessions,^  sat  the  lords  of  the 
Church.^  Farther  still  down  the  hall  were  the  great 
civil  lords^  and  sub-kings.®  Vacant  was  the  chair  of  the 
King  of  the  Scots,  for  Siward  had  not  yet  had  his  wish ; 
Macbeth  was  in  his  fastnesses,  or  listening  to  the  weird 
sisters®  in  the  wold ; and  Malcolm  was  a fugitive  in  the 
halls  of  the  Northumbrian  earl.  Vacant  the  chair  of  the 
hero  Gryffyth,  son  of  Llewelyn,  the  dread  of  the  marches,’ 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  whose  arms  had  subjugated  all 
Wales.  The  lesser  sub-kings  of  Wales,  wearing  their 
torques*®  of  gold,  stared  on  the  scene  with  wild  eyes,  and 
hair  cut  round  ears  and  brow. 

On  the  same  bench  were  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria, 
Leofric  of  Mercia®  (whose  wife  Godiva’®  yet  lives  in  ballad 
and  song),  and  Edward’s  nephew,  Rolf,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Worcestershire,  who  left  not  the  court  with  his 
Norman  friends.  And  on  the  same  benches,  though  a 
little  apart,  were  the  lesser  earls,  and  the  thegns. 

Not  far  from  these  sat  the  chosen  citizens  from 
London,  already  of  great  weight  in  the  senate ; all  friends 
were  they  of  the  English  Earl  and  his  house.  Further 


♦ Pronounce  torks—o  as  in  “ not." 
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down  still,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  crowding  by  the 
open  doors,  were  the  ceorls*^  themselves,  a vast  body  never 
called  upon  to  vote,  or  to  speak,  or  to  act,  but  only  to  shout 
Yea,  yea ! ” A murmur  buzzed  through  the  hall  when 
Earl  Godwin  stood  on  the  floor  with  his  six  sons  at 
his  back : — 

“If,”  said  he,  “ if  I rejoice  once  more  to  breathe  the 
air  of  England — if  I rejoice  to  stand  once  more  in  this 
assembly,  who  here  will  blame  that  joy  ? Who  among  my 
foes,  if  foes  now  I have,  will  not  respect  the  old  man’s 
gladness  ? Yes,  I rejoice  that  I am  at  last  in  an  assembly 
fit  to  judge  my  cause,  and  pronounce  my  innocence.  For 
what  offence  was  I outlawed  ? Hear  me,  and  answer  ! ” 

“ Eustace,^  Count  of  Boulogne,  returning  to  his  domains 
from  a visit  to  our  lord  the  King,  entered  the  town  of 
Dover  clad  in  maiP  and  on  his  war  steed ; his  train  did  the 
same.  Not  knowing  our  laws  and  customs,  these  foreigners 
invaded  by  force  the  private  dwellings  of  citizens,  and 
there  selected  their  quarters.  Ye  all  know  that  the 
meanest  ceorl  hath  the  proverb  on  his  lip,  ‘ Every  man’s 
house  is  his  castle.’  One  of  the  townsmen  expelled  from 
his  threshold  a retainer  of  the  French  Earl’s.  The 
stranger  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  him ; blows  followed 
— the  stranger  fell  by  the  arm  he  had  provoked.  The  news 
arrives  to  Earl  Eustace  ; he  and  his  kinsmen  spur  to  the 
spot;  they  murder  the  Englishman  on  his  hearth-stone — ” 

Here  a groan,  half-stifled  and  wrathful,  broke  from  the 
ceorls  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Godwin  held  up  his  hand  in 
rebuke  of  the  interruption,  and  resumed. 


^ Pronounce  churlz—u  as  in  " but.” 
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“ This  deed  done,  the  outlanders^  rode  through  the 
streets  with  their  drawn  swords ; they  butchered  those  who 
came,  in  their  way;  they  trampled  even  children  under 
their  horses’  feet.  The  burghers  armed.  They  fought,  as 
we  English  know  how  to  fight ; they  slew  some  nineteen  or 
score  of  these  mailed  intruders  ; they  chased  them  from 
the  town.  Earl  Eustace  fled  fast  till  he  pulled  rein  at  the 
gate  of  Gloucester,  where  the  King  then  held  court.  He 
made  his  complaint.  My  lord  the  King  sent  for  me  and 
bade  me  chastise  those  who  had  attacked  the  foreign 
Count.  And  because  I would  not  have  entered  the  free 
burgh^  of  Dover  with  mail  on  my  back  and  the  doomsman® 
at  my  right  hand,  these  outlanders  induced  my  lord  the 
King  to  summon  me  to  attend  in  person  the  council  of  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester  (then  filled  with  the  foreigners),  not 
to  do  justice  to  me  and  my  folk  of  Dover,  but  to  secure  to 
this  Count  of  Boulogne  a triumph  over  English  liberties. 

“I  hesitated,  and  was  menaced  with  outlawry;  I armed 
in  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
I armed,  that  men  might  not  be  murdered  on  their 
hearth-stones,  nor  children  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of 
a stranger’s  war  steed. 

“ I offered  to  attend  the  Witan,  with  my  six  sons, 
provided  the  usual  sureties  (agreeable  to  our  laws,  from 
which  only  thieves  are  excluded),  were  given  that  we  should 
come  and  go  life-free,  and  safe.  Twice  this  offer  was 
made,  twice  refused ; and  so  I and  my  sons  were  banished. 
We  went — we  have  returned  ! ” 

The  memorable  trial  ended  in  the  renewal  of  Sweyn’s 
outlawry,  for  the  murder  of  his  cousin  and  other  crimes ; 
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and  the  restitution  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his  other  sons 
to  their  lands  and  honours. 

Macbeth  heard,  and  trembled  in  his  moors ; Gryffyth 
of  Wales  lit  the  fire-beacon  on  hill  and  crag.  Saxon 
prelates  and  abbots  replaced  the  Norman  fugitives ; and  all 
were  contented  with  the  revolution,  save  the  King,  for  the 
King  lost  his  Norman  friends,  and  regained  his  English 
wife,  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  a convent. 

In  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  time,  hostages^  of 
the  loyalty  and  faith  of  Godwin  were  required.  They  were 
selected  from  his  own  family,  and  the  choice  fell  on 
Wolnoth,  his  son,  and  Haco,  the  son  of  Sweyn.  It  was 
settled  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  Court  of  the 
Norman  Duke  until  such  time  as  the  King,  satisfied  with 
the  good  faith  of  the  family,  should  authorise  their  recall: — 
Fatal  hostage,  fatal  ward  and  host ! 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  GODWIN. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  old  kings  of  England  to 
hold  state  and  wear  their  crowns  thrice  a year,  at  Christ- 
mas, at  Easter,  and  at  Whitsuntide ; and  in  those  times 
their  nobles  came  round  them,  and  there  was  much 
feasting  and  great  pomp. 

So,  in  the  Easter  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1053,  King 
Edward  kept  his  court  at  Windsor,  and  Earl  Godwin  and 
his  sons,  and  many  others  of  high  degree,  left  their  homes 
to  do  honour  to  the  King. 
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When  Godwin  entered  the  royal  apartments,  the 
greeting  between  King  and  Earl  was  brief  and  formal. 

Under  the  canopy  of  state  were  placed  but  two  chairs, 
for  the  King  and  Queen’s  father ; and  the  four  sons — 
Harold,  Tostig,  Leofwine  and  Gurth,  stood  behind. 

Harold,  with  whom  all  household  ties  were  strong, 
but  to  whom  his  great  father  was  especially  dear,  watched 
his  face  and  saw  that  it  was  very  flushed.  But  the 
practised  courtier  sought  to  rally  his  spirits,  and  to  smile 
and  jest. 

From  smile  and  jest,  the  King  turned  and  asked  for 
wine.  Harold,  starting,  advanced  with  the  goblet ; as  he 
did  so,  he  stumbled  with  one  foot,  but  lightly  recovered 
himself  with  the  other  ; and  Tostig  laughed  scornfully  at 
Harold’s  awkwardness. 

The  old  Earl  observed  both  stumble  and  laugh,  and 
willing  to  suggest  a lesson  to  both  his  sons,  said — laugh- 
ing pleasantly — “ Lo,  Harold  ! how  the  left  foot  saves  the 
right ! — so  one  brother,  thou  seest,  helps  the  other ! ” 

King  Edward  looked  up  suddenly. 

“ And  so,  Godwin,  also,  had  my  brother  Alfred  helped 
me,  hadst  thou  permitted.” 

The  old  Earl,  galled  to  the  quick,^  gazed  a moment 
on  the  King,  and  his  cheek  was  purple,  and  his  eyes 
seemed  bloodshot. 

“ 0 Edward  ! ” he  exclaimed,  “ thou  speakest  to  me 
hardly  and  unkindly  of  thy  brother  Alfred,  and  often 
hast  thou  thus  more  than  hinted  that  I caused  his 
death.”  The  King  made  no  answer. 

“May  this  crumb  of  bread  choke  me,”  said  the 
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old  Earl,  in  great  emotion,  “ if  I am  guilty  of  thy 
brother’s  blood!” 

But  scarcely  had  the  bread  touched  his  lips,  when 
his  eyes  fixed,  the  long  warning  symptoms  were  fulfilled, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  under  the  table,  sudden  and 
heavy,  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  apoplexy.^ 

Then  said  the  King,  rising,  “ It  is  the  hand  of  God : 
remove  him ! ” and  he  swept  from  the  room,  exulting. 

For  five  days  and  five  nights  did  Godwin  lie  speech- 
less; and  Harold  watched  over  him  night  and  day. 
With  some,  the  Earl’s  death-stroke  was  regarded  as  a 
direct  punishment  from  Heaven.  The  speech  of  Godwin 
touched  near  upon  the  defiance  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  ordeals^  of  the  accused,  in  which  a piece  of  bread 
was  given  to  the  supposed  criminal ; if  he  swallowed  it 
with  ease,  he  was  innocent ; if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  or 
choked  him,  nay,  if  he  shook  and  turned  pale,  he  was 
guilty.  Godwin’s  words  had  appeared  to  invite  the  ordeal, 
God  had  heard,  and  had  stricken  down  the  presumptuous 
perjurer. 

Unconscious,  happily,  of  these  attempts  to  blacken 
the  name  of  his  dying  father,  Harold,  towards  the  grey 
dawn  succeeding  the  fifth  night,  thought  that  he  heard 
Godwin  stir  in  bed.  So  he  put  aside  the  curtain  and 
bent  over  him.  The  old  Earl’s  eyes  were  wide  open,  and 
the  red  colour  had  gone  from  his  cheeks,  so  that  he  was 
pale  as  death. 

“ How  fares  it,  dear  father  ? ” asked  Harold. 

Godwin  smiled  fondly.  Lifting  himself  up  with  an 
effort,  he  pressed  tenderly  the  hand  that  clasped  his  own, 
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leant  his  head  on  Harold’s  breast,  and  so  gave  up 
the  ghost. 

The  sun  rose,  and  the  stairs  and  passages  without 
were  filled  with  the  crowds  that  pressed  to  look  their 
last  on  the  hero  of  the  council  and  camp  who  had  restored 
with  strong  hand  and  wise  brain  the  race  of  Cerdic*^  to 
the  Saxon  throne.  Harold  stood  by  the  bed-head  silent, 
and  tears  were  shed  and  sobs  were  heard.  And  many  a 
thegn  who  had  before  half-believed  in  the  guilt  of  Godwin 
as  the  murderer  of  Alfred,  whispered  to  his  neighbour, 
“ There  is  no  manslaying  on  the  head  of  him  who  smiles 
so  in  death  on  his  old  comrades  in  life  ! ” 

CHAPTEK  Y. 

HAROLD  AT  THE  COURT  OF  WILLIAM. 

Harold  was  at  once  named  Earl  of  Wessex,^  and  some 
time  after,  on  the  death  of  Earl  Siward  of  Northumbria, 
Tostig  succeeded  to  his  earldom.  Algar,f  now,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  Leofric,  become  Earl  of  Mercia, J joined 
in  rebellion  with  Griffyth  of  Wales.  Their  forces  were 
crushed  by  Harold,  the  Welsh  Prince  was  murdered  by  his 
own  subjects,  and  Algar  died  soon  after. 

At  his  mother’s  request,  Harold  then  set  off  for 
Normandy  to  bring  back  his  brother  Wolnoth,  and  Haco, 
his  nephew,  whose  father  Sweyn  had  died  while  on  his 
way  home  as  a pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  These 
were  still  unjustly  detained  by  the  Duke  as  hostages.  The 

♦ Pronounce  klr’-d'k,  or  less  correctly  s?r'-dtk—?  as  in  “ her  ” ; ? as  in  “ pin.” 
t „ dl'-gdr—d  as  in  ‘‘  father,”  g hard. 

t „ mer’-shl-a—e  as  in  “met”  i as  in  “ pin  ” ; a as  in  ” mat.” 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY. 


Harold  taking  the  oath  to  help  William  to  obtain  the  crown  of  England.— ft/ (/c  39. 


The  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  a piece  of  needlework  on  a long,  seamless  strip  of  linen,  230  feet  long  by 
20  inches  wide,  worked  in  coloured  woollen  threads,  with  scenes  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  1066.  Though  called  tapestry,  it  is  really  embroidery. 

It  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  done  by  Queen  Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  wife,  and  her 
ladies,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  It  was  probably  executed  at  Bayeux  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo,  for 
the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  there,  and  it  exactly  fits  the  nave.  The  main  subjects  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  needlework,  and  are  explained  in  Latin,  the  letters  being  about  one  inch  long 

[Continued  on  page  65. 
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Earl  was  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme*^  and 
kept  a prisoner  by  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieuf^  till  he  was 
ransomed  by  William,  who  with  a brilliant  train  journeyed 
to  Chateau  d’EuJ®  to  meet  him.  The  Duke  himself  came  to 
receive  his  visitor  ; and,  aiding  him  to  dismount,  embraced 
him  cordially,  amidst  a loud  crash  of  fifes  and  trumpets. 

Conversing  easily  with  Harold,  and  watching  him 
while  he  conversed,  the  Duke  led  him  into  a private 
chamber  in  the  third  floor  of  the  castle,  and  in  that 
chamber  were  Haco  and  Wolnoth. 

“ This,  I trust,  is  no  surprise  to  you,”  said  the  Duke, 
smiling  ; “ and  now  I shall  but  mar  your  commune.”^  So 
saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  Wolnoth  rushed  to  his 
brother’s  arms,  while  Haco,  more  timidly,  drew  near,  and 
touched  the  Earl’s  robe. 

As  soon  as  the  first  joy  of  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
Earl  said  to  Haco,  whom  he  had  drawn  to  his  breast  with 
an  embrace  as  fond  as  that  bestowed  on  Wolnoth — 
“ Eemembering  thee  a boy,  I came  to  say  to  thee,  ‘ Be  my 
son,’  but  seeing  thee  a man,  I change  the  prayer — ‘ Supply 
thy  father’s  place,  and  be  my  brother.’  And  thou,  Wolnoth, 
hast  thou  kept  thy  word  to  me  ? Norman,  in  truth,  is  thy 
garb ; is  thy  heart  still  English  ? ” 

“ Hist ! ” whispered  Haco ; “ hist ; We  have  a proverb 
that  ‘ walls  have  ears.’  Kind  are  the  Count’s  words,  wily 
his  deeds.  Fear  not  force;  fear  fraud.” 

“ I fear  neither,”  answered  Harold.  “ I come  in  the 

* Pronounce  sow— o as  in  “ not.” 
t „ as  in  “ rod”  ; e as  in  “ fern.” 

I „ shd-td'  -de—d  as  in  “ tar  ” ; d as  in  “ no  ” ; e as  in  “ fern.”  The  pronunciation  “ you  ” 

for  Eu,  though  often  heard,  is  quite  wrong. 
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name  of  England  ; strong  in  her  might,  and  sacred  in 
her  majesty.” 

Before  Haco  could  reply,  the  door  opened,  and 
a goodly  number  of  Norman  squires  and  attendants 
entered  to  lead  the  Earl  to  the  banquet  prepared  in 
his  honour. 

The  Duke  permitted  no  one,  save  his  own  family  and 
guests,  to  sit  at  his  own  table.  His  great  officers  stood 
beside  his  chair,  and  William  Fitzosborne,  ‘ the  Proud 
Spirit,’  placed  on  the  board  with  his  own  hands  the  dainty 
dishes  for  which  the  Norman  cooks  were  renowned. 

The  most  seductive^  of  men  was  William  in  his 
fair  moods ; and  he  lavished  all  the  witcheries  at  his 
control  upon  his  guest.  Matilda,  the  Duchess,  eminent 
for  mental  culture,  for  personal  beauty,  and  for  a spirit 
and  an  ambition  no  less  great  than  her  lord’s,  was,  if 
possible,  yet  more  gracious.  Her  connection  with  Harold, 
through  her  sister’s  marriage  with  Tostig,  warranted  the 
familiarity  she  assumed  towards  the  comely  Earl. 

The  banquet  was  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the 
great  Taillefer  himself,  who  introduced  into  them  praises 
of  the  English  and  the  value  of  their  friendship. 

Much,  indeed,  there  was  in  that  Court  which,  even 
on  the  first  day,  Harold  saw  to  admire — that  stately 
temperance,  so  foreign  to  English  excesses,  the  easy 
grace,  the  polished  wit  of  the  courtiers — the  wisdom  of 
Lanfranc  and  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  the  love  of  music, 
letters,  song,  art, — all  impressed  Harold  with  a sense  of 
civilisation  and  true  loyalty. 

The  next  day,  William  and  Harold  entered  the  fair 
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city  of  Kouen,*^  and  there  a succession  of  brilliant  pageants 
and  knightly  entertainments  was  designed  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  and  captivate  the  fancy  of  the  Earl.  He  was  made  a 
knight  by  William,  and  helped  the  Duke  in  a war  against 
Brittany. 

One  day,  the  Duke  abruptly  exclaimed  to  Mallet  de 
Graville,  “ Bring  me  my  bow.  Now,  Harold,  let  me  see 
if  thou  canst  bend  it.” 

The  bow  was  brought,  and  Saxon  and  Norman 
gathered  round  the  spot. 

“Fasten  thy  glove  to  yonder  tree.  Mallet,”  said  the 
Duke,  taking  the  mighty  bow  in  his  hand,  and  bending  its 
stubborn  yew  into  the  noose  of  the  string  with  practised 
ease. 

Then  he  drew  the  arc^  to  his  ear,  and  th-e  tree  itself 
seemed  to  shake  at  the  shock,  as  the  shaft,  piercing  the 
glove,  lodged  half  way  in  the  trunk. 

“Such  are  not  our  weapons,”  said  the  Earl;  “and 
ill  would  it  become  me,  unpractised,  so  to  peril  our 
English  honour,  as  to  strive  against  the  arm  that  could 
bend  that  bow  and  wing  that  arrow.®  But,  in  order  to 
show  these  Norman  knights  that  at  least  we  have  some 
weapon  wherewith  we  can  parry^  shaft  and  smite  assailer — 
bring  me  forth,  Godrith,  my  shield  and  my  Danish  axe.” 

Taking  the  shield  and  axe  which  the  Saxon  brought 
to  him,  Harold  then  stationed  himself  before  the  tree. 

“Now,  fair  Duke,”  said  he,  smiling,  “choose  thou 
thy  longest  shaft — bid  thy  ten  best  archers  take  their 
bows ; round  this  tree  will  I move,  and  let  each  shaft 
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be  aimed  at  whatever  space  in  my  mailless  body  I leave 
unguarded  by  my  shield.” 

“ No  ! ” said  William,  hastily  ; “ that  were  murder.” 

“It  is  but  the  common  peril  of  war,”  said  Harold, 
simply,  and  he  walked  to  the  tree. 

“If  he  will  have  it  so,”  said  William,  beckoning  to  his 
archers,  “ let  not  Normandy  be  shamed.  Watch  well,  and 
let  every  shaft  go  home;  avoid  only  the  head  and  the 
heart ; such  proud  boasting  is  only  cured  by  blood-letting.” 

The  archers  nodded,  and  took  their  post,  each  at 
a separate  quarter ; and  deadly  seemed  the  danger  of  the 
Earl,  yet  he  appeared  to  take  no  peculiar  care  to  avoid 
the  peril. 

At  one  moment  five  of  the  arrows  hissed  through  the 
air,  and  with  such  wonderful  quickness  had  the  shield 
turned  to  each,  that  three  fell  to  the  ground  blunted 
against  it,  and  two  broke  on  its  surface. 

But  William,  waiting  for  the  first  discharge,  and 
seeing  full  mark  at  Harold’s  shoulder  as  the  buckler^ 
turned,  now  sent  forth  his  terrible  shaft.  The  noble 
Taillefer  with  a poet’s  true  sympathy  cried,  “ Saxon, 
beware ! ” but  the  watchful  Saxon  needed  not  the  warning. 
As  if  in  disdain,  Harold  met  not  the  shaft  with  his  shield, 
but  swinging  high  the  mighty  axe  (which  with  most  men 
required  both  arms  to  wield  it),  he  advanced  a step  and 
clove  the  rushing  arrow  in  twain. 

Before  William’s  loud  oath  of  wrath  and  surprise  left 
his  lips,  the  five  shafts  of  the  remaining  archers  fell  as 
vainly  as  their  predecessors  against  the  nimble  shield. 

Then  advancing,  Harold  said,  cheerfully : — “ This  is 
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but  defence,  fair  Duke — and  little  worth  were  the  axe  if  it 
could  not  smite  as  well  as  ward.  Wherefore,  I pray  you, 
place  upon  yonder  broken  stone  pillar,  such  helm  and  shirt 
of  mail  as  thou  deemst  most  strong,  and  judge  then  if  our 
English  axe  can  guard  well  our  English  land.” 

Striding  back  into  his  pavilion,  the  Duke  came  forth 
with  the  helm  and  shirt  of  mail,  which  was  worn  stronger 
and  heavier  by  the  Normans  (as  fighting  usually  on  horse- 
back), than  by  Dane  and  Saxon,  who,  mainly  fighting  on 
foot,  could  not  have  endured  so  cumbrous  a burden. 
With  his  own  hand  William  placed  the  mail  on  the  ruined 
stone,  and  on  the  mail  the  helm. 

Harold  looked  long  and  gravely  at  the  edge  of  the 
axe ; it  was  so  richly  gilt  and  damascened  that  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  temper  could  not  well  have  been  divined  under 
that  holiday  glitter.^  But  this  axe  had  come  to  him  from 
Canute  the  Great,  who  himself,  unlike  the  Danes,  small 
and  slight,  had  supplied  his  deficiency  of  muscle  by  the 
finest  dexterity  and  the  most  perfect  weapons.  Famous 
had  been  that  axe  in  the  delicate  hand  of  Canute — how 
much  more  tremendous  in  the  ample  grasp  of  Harold  ! 

Swinging  now  this  weapon  in  both  hands,  with  a 
peculiar  and  rapid  whirl,  which  gave  it  an  inconceivable 
impetus,  the  Earl  let  fall  the  crushing  blow;  at  the  first 
stroke,  cut  right  in  the  centre,  rolled  the  helm ; at  the 
second,  through  all  the  woven  mail  shore^  the  blade,  and 
a great  fragment  of  the  stone  itself  came  tumbling  on 
the  sod.  The  Normans  stood  aghast,  and  William’s  face 
was  as  pale  as  the  shattered  stone. 

“Lives  there  any  other  man  in  the  wide  world  whose 
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arm  could  have  wrought  that  feat  ? ” exclaimed  Bruce,  the 
ancestor  of  the  famous  Scot. 

“Nay,”  said  Harold,  simply,  “at  least  thirty  thousand 
Such  men  have  I left  at  home  ! But  this  was  but  the 
stroke  of  an  idle  vanity,  and  strength  becomes  tenfold  in  a 
good  cause.” 

Soon  after,  they  set  out  for  Bayeux,  and  the  Duke 
spurred  up  to  Harold  and  talked  with  all  his  former 
frankness  and  gaiety. 

“By  the  way,  dear  brother  in  arms,”  said  he,  “I  have 
provided  thee  this  evening  with  comrades  more  welcome, 
I fear,  than  myself — Haco  and  Wolnoth.  The  last  is  a 
youth  whom  I love  dearly  ; the  first  is  unsocial  enough, 
and,  methinks,  would  make  a better  hermit  than  soldier. 
But  I forgot  to  tell  thee  that  an  envoy  from  Flanders, 
amongst  other  news,  brought  me  some  to-day  that  may 
interest  thee.  There  is  a strong  commotion  in  thy  brother 
Tostig’s  Northumbrian  earldom,  and  the  rumour  runs  that 
his  fierce  vassals  will  drive  him  forth  and  select  some 
other  lord  ; talk  was  of  the  sons  of  Algar.  This  looks 
grave,  for  my  dear  cousin  Edward’s  health  is  failing  fast. 
May  the  saints  spare  him  long  from  their  rest ! ” 

“These  are  indeed  ill  tidings,”  said  the  Earl;  “and 
I trust  that  they  suffice  to  plead  at  once  my  excuse  for 
urging  my  immediate  departure.  Grateful  I am  for  thy 
most  gracious  hostship,  and  for  my  release  from  a capture 
disgraceful  to  all  Christendom.  The  ransom  so  nobly  paid 
for  me  I will  not  insult  thee,  my  dear  lord,  by  affecting  to 
repay ; but  such  gifts  as  our  merchants  hold  most  rare, 
perchance  thy  lady  and  thy  fair  children  will  deign  to 
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receive  at  my  hands.  Now  may  I ask  but  a vessel  from 
thy  nearest  port.” 

“ We  will  talk  of  this,  dear  guest  and  brother  knight, 
on  some  later  occasion.  Lo,  yon  castle — ye  have  no  such 
in  England.” 

“A  noble  pile,”  answered  Harold.  “But  pardon  me 
that  I press  for — ” 

“ Ye  have  no  such  strongholds,  I say,  in  England,” 
interrupted  the  Duke. 

“Nay,”  replied  the  Englishman,  “we  have  two 
strongholds  far  larger  than  that — Salisbury  Plain^  and 
Newmarket  Heath  — strongholds  that  will  contain  fifty 
thousand  men  who  need  no  walls  but  their  shields.  Count 
William,  England’s  ramparts  are  her  men,  and  her 
strongest  castles  are  her  widest  plains.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  Duke,  biting  his  lip,  “ ah,  so  be  it — 
but  to  return  : — in  that  castle,  mark  it  well,  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  hold  their  prisoners  of  state”;  and  then  he 
added  with  a laugh : “ but  we  hold  you,  noble  captive,  in  a 
prison  more  strong — our  love  and  our  heart.” 

Then  waving  his  hand  for  some  of  the  lords  behind  to 
join  him  and  the  Earl,  William  spurred  his  steed,  and  all 
further  private  conversation  was  suspended.  The  train 
pulled  not  bridle  before  they  reached  a monastery,  at 
which  they  rested  for  the  night. 

On  entering  the  chamber  set  apart  for  him,  Harold 
found  Haco  and  Wolnoth  already  awaiting  him. 

On  conversing  with  them,  Harold  saw  everything  to 
increase  his  alarm. 

“ Noble  kinsman,”  said  the  young  son  of  Sweyn,  “ I 
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foresaw  from  the  first,  that  our  fate  will  be  thine — only 
round  thee  will  be  wall  and  fosse.^  Escape  is  impossible. 
For  the  last  five  years,  I have  pondered  night  and  day  the 
means  of  flight;  and  no  means  have  I seen  or  found. 
Spies  dog  my  every  step,  as  spies,  no  doubt,  dog  thine.” 
“Ha!  it  is  true,”  said  Harold;  “never  once  have 
I wandered  three  paces  from  the  camp  or  the  troop,  but, 
under  some  pretext,  I have  been  followed  by  knight  or 
courtier.  God  and  our  Lady^  help  me,  if  but  for  England’s 
sake  ! But  what  counsellest  thou  ? Boy,  teach  me  ; thou 
hast  been  reared  in  this  air  of  wile — to  me  it  is  strange, 
and  I am  as  a wild  beast  encompassed  by  a circle  of  fire.” 
“Then,”  answered  Haco,  “ meet  craft  by  craft,  smile 
by  smile.  Cover  thy  lion  heart  with  the  fox’s  hide,  until 
thou  art  free  from  the  toils.”^ 

“Leave  me,  leave  me,”  said  Harold  hastily.  “Yet, 
hold, — in  a word,  what  is  the  object  William  would  gain 
from  me  ? ” 

Haco  looked  round  ; again  went  to  the  door — again 
opened  and  closed  it — approached,  and  whispered  “ The 
crown  of  England  ! ” ' 

The  Earl  bounded  as  if  shot  to  the  heart ; then  again 
he  cried,  “Leave  me.  I must  be  alone— alone  now. 
Go  ! go  1 ” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
haeold’s  oath. 

Only  in  solitude  could  that  strong  man  give  way  to 
his  emotions.  When  the  next  morning  he  joined  the 
cavalcade/  it  was  only  by  his  extreme  paleness  that  the 
struggle  and  agony  of  the  past  night  could  be  traced,  and 
he  answered  with  cheerfulness  William’s  cordial  greetings. 

The  towers  of  Bayeux  rose  dim  in  the  distance,  when 
William  proposed  a halt  in  a pleasant  spot  by  the  side 
of  a small  stream,  overshadowed  by  oak  and  beech.  He 
motioned  to  Harold  to  seat  himself,  and  reclining  at  his 
side,  abstractedly  took  the  pebbles  from  the  margin  and 
dropped  them  into  the  stream. 

“ Harold,”  said  the  Duke  at  last,  “ thou  hast  thought, 
I fear,  that  I have  trifled  with  thy  impatience  to  return. 
But  there  is  on  my  mind  a matter  of  greater  moment 
to  thee  and  to  me,  and  it  must  out,  before  thou  canst 
depart.  On  this  very  spot  where  we  now  sit,  when  few 
were  the  hopes  that  Edward  thy  King  would  ever  attain 
the  throne  of  Alfred,  I,  William  thine  host,  promised  him 
that  if  ever  he  needed  the  Norman  help,  I would,  with  arm 
and  heart,  do  a chief’s  best  to  win  him  his  lawful  crown. 
And  Edward  then  promised  that,  if  he  did  gain  his 
heritage,  he,  in  case  I survived  him,  would  bequeath  that 
heritage  to  me. 

“ To  the  point  then,  I pass  at  once.  I might,  as 
my  ransomed  captive,  detain  thee  here,  until,  without 
thee,  I had  won  my  English  throne,  and  I know  that 
thou  alone  couldst  obstruct  my  just  claims,  or  interfere 
with  the  King’s  will.  Nevertheless,  I would  owe  my 
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crown  solely  to  thine  aid.  I pass  on  to  treat  with  thee, 
dear  Harold,  not  as  lord  with  vassal,  but  as  prince  with 
prince.  On  my  part,  thou  shalt  hold  for  me  the  castle 
of  Dover,  to  yield  to  my  fleet  when  the  hour  comes  ; thou 
shalt  aid  me  in  peace,  and  through  thy  National  Witan,  to 
succeed  to  Edward,  by  whose  laws  I will  reign  in  all 
things  conformably  with  the  English  rites,^  habits,  and 
decrees.  A stronger  king  to  guard  England  from  the 
Dane,  and  a more  practised  head  to  improve  her  prosperity, 
I am  vain  enough  to  say  thou  wilt  not  find  in  Christendom.* 
On  my  part,  I offer  to  thee  my  fair  daughter,  Adeliza,* 
to  whom  thou  shalt  be  straightway  betrothed : thine  own 
young  unwedded  sister  thou  shalt  give  to  one  of  my 
greatest  barons.  All  the  lands,  dignities,  and  possessions 
thou  boldest  now,  thou  shall  retain ; and  if,  as  I suspect, 
thy  brother  Tostig  cannot  keep  his  vast  earldom  north  the 
Humber,  it  shall  pass  to  thee.  What  sayest  thou  ? thou 
keepest  me  long  for  thine  answer ! ” 

“What  thou  offerest,”  said  the  Earl,  livid®  with 
rage,  “ is  beyond  my  deserts,  and  all  that  the  greatest 
chief  under  royalty  could  desire.  But  England  is  not 
Edward’s  to  leave,  nor  mine  to  give : its  throne  rests  with 
the  Witan.” 

“ And  the  Witan  rests  with  thee,”  exclaimed  William 
sharply.  “ I ask  but  for  possibilities,  man  ; I ask  but  all 
thine  infiuence  on  my  behalf;  and  if  it  be  less  than 
I deem,  mine  is  the  loss.  I know  thou  lovest  England, — so 
do  I.  Thou  deemest  me  a foreigner, — true ; but  the 
Norman  and  Dane  are  of  precisely  the  same  origin.  Thou, 
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of  the  race  of  Canute,  knowest  how  popular  was  the  reign 
of  that  king.  Why  should  William’s  be  less  so  ? Canute 
had  no  right  whatsoever,  save  that  of  the  sword.  My 
right  will  be  kinship  to  Edward — Edward’s  wish  in  my 
favour — the  consent  through  thee  of  the  Witan — the 
absence  of  all  other  worthy  heir — my  wife’s  clear  descent 
from  Alfred,  which,  in  my  children,  restores  the  Saxon  line 
to  the  throne  through  its  purest  and  noblest  ancestry. 
Think  over  all  this,  and  then  wilt  thou  tell  me  that  I 
merit  not  this  crown?” 

Harold  yet  paused,  and  the  fiery  Duke  resumed — 

“ Are  the  terms  I give  not  tempting  enough  to  my 
captive — to  the  son  of ‘the  great  Godwin,  who,  no  doubt 
falsely,  but  still  by  the  popular  voice  of  all  Europe,  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  my  cousin  Alfred  and  my 
Norman  knights  ? Or  dost  thou  thyself  covet  the  English 
crown  ; and  is  it  to  a rival  that  I have  opened  my  heart  ? ” 
“Nay,”  said  Harold.  “Thou  hast  convinced  me, 
Duke  William;  let  it  be  as  thou  sayest.” 

The  Duke  gave  way  to  his  joy  by  a loud  exclama- 
tion, and  recapitulated  the  articles  of  the  engagement,  to 
which  Harold  simply  bowed  his  head.  Amicably,  then 
the  Duke  embraced  the  Earl,  and  the  two  returned 
towards  the  tent. 

While  the  steeds  were  brought  forth,  William  took 
the  opportunity  to  draw  Odo  apart ; and,  after  a short 
whispered  conference,  the  prelate  hastened  to  his  horse, 
and  spurred  fast  to  Bayeux  in  advance  of  the  party. 
All  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  all  the  next  morn 
till  noon,  couriers  and  riders  went  abroad,  north  and  south. 
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east  and  west,  to  all  the  famous  abbeys  and  churches  in 
Normandy,  and  holy  and  awful  was  the  spoil  with 
which  they  returned  for  the  ceremony  of  the  next  day. 

Late  in  the  evening  Harold  was  led  into  the  chamber 
where  the  Duchess  sat  alone  with  Adeliza,  a lovely  child 
of  about  seven  years,  and  her  second  son  William^ — a boy 
who  had  the  red  hair  and  florid  hues  of  the  ancestral 
Dane,  but  was  not  without  a certain  bold  and  strange 
kind  of  beauty,  and  who,  even  in  childhood,  was  all 
covered  with  broidery^  and  gems.  A formal  presentation 
of  Harold  to  the  little  maid  was  followed  by  a brief 
ceremony  of  words,  which  conveyed  what  to  the  scornful 
sense  of  the  Earl  seemed  the  mockery  of  betrothal 
between  infant  and  bearded  man.  Congratulations  buzzed 
around  him ; then  there  was  a flash  of  lights  on  his 
dizzy  eyes,  and  he  found  himself  moving  through  a 
corridor  between  Odo  and  William. 

He  was  in  his  room  hung  with  arras®  and  strewed 
with  rushes ; before  him  in  niches  were  various  images 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Archangel  Michael,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Valery."*  From  the  bells  in  the 
monastery  hard  by  tolled  the  third  watch®  of  the  night, 
the  narrow  casement  was  out  of  reach,  high  in  the 
massive  wall,  and  the  starlight  was  darkened  by  the 
great  church  tower.  Harold  longed  for  air.  All  his 
earldom  would  he  have  given  at  that  moment  to  feel  the 
cold  blast  of  his  native  skies  moaning  round  his  Saxon 
wolds.  He  opened  his  door,  and  looked  forth.  A lantern 
swung  on  high  from  the  roof  of  the  corridor.  By  it 
stood  a tall  sentry  in  arms,  and  its  gleam  fell  upon  aa 
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iron  grating  that  closed  the  egress.  The  Earl  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down  on  his  bed,  covering  his  face 
with  his  clenched  hand.  The  veins  throbbed  in  every 
pulse,  his  own  touch  seemed  to  him  like  fire.  So  there 
he  sat,  not  reclining,  not  disrobing,  till  a haggard, 
troubled,  fitful  sleep  came  over  him ; nor  did  he  wake 
till  the  hour  of  prime, ^ when  ringing  bells  and  trampling 
feet,  and  the  hum  of  prayer  from  the  neighbouring 
chapel,  roused  him  into  waking  yet  more  troubled,  and 
well  nigh  as  dreamy.  But  now  Haco  entered  the  room, 
and  said,  “ Thou  hast  taken  my  counsel,  noble  kinsman?” 

“ Question  me  not,  Haco ! Out  of  my  memory  all 
that  hath  passed  here  ! ” 

“Not  yet,”  said  Haco.  “For  even  while  the  chamber- 
lain  went  his  round  with  the  parting  gifts,  I heard  the 
Duke’s  deep  whisper  to  the  guard  of  the  keep,  ‘ Have 
the  men  all  armed  at  noon  in  the  passage  below  the 
Council-hall,  to  mount  at  the  stamp  of  my  foot;  and 
if  then  I give  thee  a prisoner — wonder  not,  but  lodge 
him  in  a cell  in  the  ‘ Black  Tower ! ’ Not  yet,  then, 
let  the  memory  of  Norman  wile^  pass  away ; let  the  lip 
guard  the  freedom  still.” 

In  a few  moments,  Norman  nobles  thronged  into  the 
room ; and  in  the  repast,  followed  by  the  church  service  of 
tierce,^  and  a visit  to  Matilda  (who  charged  him  with 
gifts  of  her  own  needlework  to  his  sister  the  Queen), 
the  time  waxed  late  into  noon  without  his  having  yet 
seen  either  William  or  Odo. 

He  was  still  with  Matilda,  when  the  Lords  Fitz- 
osborne  and  Tancarville  entered  in  full  robes  of  state. 
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and  prayed  the  Earl  to  accompany  them  into  the 
Duke’s  presence. 

Harold  obeyed  in  silence.  On  entering  the  lofty 
hall,  he  beheld  William  seated  in  state,  his  sword  of 
office  in  his  hand,  his  ducal  robes  on  his  imposing 
form.  Behind  him  stood  Odo  of  Bayeux,  and  some 
score  of  the  Duke’s  greatest  vassals ; and  at  a little 
distance  from  the  throne-chair  was  what  seemed  a table, 
or  vast  chest,  covered  all  over  with  cloth  of  gold. 

“Approach,  Harold,”  said  the  Duke;  “approach,  and 
without  fear,  as  without  regret.  Before  the  members  of 
this  noble  assembly,  I summon  thee  to  confirm  by  oath 
the  promise  thou  mad’st  me  yesterday,  namely,  to  aid  me 
to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  England  on  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  my  cousin ; to  marry  my  daughter  Adeliza ; and 
to  send  thy  sister  hither,  that  I may  wed  her  (as  we 
agreed),  to  one  of  my  worthiest  counts.  Advance,  thou, 
Odo,  my  brother,  and  repeat  to  the  noble  Earl  the  Norman 
form  by  which  he  will  take  the  oath.” 

Then  Odo  stood  by  that  mysterious  receptacle  covered 
with  the  cloth  of  gold,  and  said,  briefly,  “ Thou  wilt  swear, 
as  far  as  in  thy  power,  to  fulfil  thy  agreement  with 
William,  Duke  of  the  Normans,  if  thou  live,  and  God  aid 
thee  ; and  in  witness  of  that  oath  thou  wilt  lay  thy  hand 
upon  the  reliquaire,”^  pointing  to  a small  box  that  lay  on 
the  cloth  of  gold. 

All  this  was  so  sudden— all  flashed  so  rapidly  upon 
the  Earl,  that  mechanically,  dizzily,  dreamily,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  reliquaire,  and  repeated : — 

“ If  I live,  and  if  God  aid  me  to  it ! ” 
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Then  all  the  assembly  repeated  solemnly,  “ God 
aid  him ! ” 

And  suddenly,  at  a sign  from  William,  Odo  and 
Tancarville  raised  the  gold  cloth,  and  the  Duke’s  voice 
bade  Harold  look  below. 

At  the  lifting  of  that  cloth,  all  the  dread  ghastliness 
of  Death  was  revealed.  There,  from  abbey  and  from 
church,  from  chest  and  from  shrine,  had  been  collected  all 
the  relics^  of  saints  divine ; there  lay,  pell-melP  and 
huddled,  skeleton  and  mummy,  the  dry  dark  skin,  the 
white  gleaming  bones  of  the  dead,  mockingly  cased  in 
gold,  and  decked  with  rubies  ; there  grim  fingers  pointed 
towards  the  living  man  ensnared ; there  the  skull  grinned 
under  the  holy  mitre. 

‘ At  that  sight,’  say  the  Norman  chronicles,  ‘ the 
Earl  shuddered  and  trembled.’ 

“ Awful,  indeed,  thine  oath,  and  natural  thine 
emotion,”  said  the  Duke  ; “ for  in  that  chest  are  all 
those  relics  which  religion  deems  the  holiest  in  our  land. 
The  dead  have  heard  thine  oath,  and  the  saints  even 
now  record  it  in  the  halls  of  heaven  ! Cover  again  the 
holy  bones  ! ” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Harold’s  return  to  England. 

The  good  Bishop  Aldred,  now  raised  to  the  See  of 
York,  was  seated  alone  in  his  cell  in  the  abbey  where  he 
lodged  in  London,  when  the  door  was  abruptly  thrown 
open,  and  a man,  travel-stained  in  garb,  rushed  in.  Not 
till  the  intruder  spoke  did  the  Bishop  recognise  Harold. 
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The  Earl  sprang  forward,  clasped  the  prelate’s  knees, 
bowed  his  head  on  his  lap,  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  good 
bishop,  who  had  known  all  the  sons  of  Godwin  from  their 
infancy,  and  to  whom  Harold  was  as  dear  as  his  own 
child,  folding  his  hands  over  the  Earl’s  head,  soothingly 
murmured  a benediction.^ 

“ No,  no,”  cried  the  Earl,  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
tossing  the  dishevelled  hair  from  his  eyes,  “ Bless  me  not 
yet ! Hear  my  tale  first,  and  then  say  what  comfort,  what 
refuge,  thy  Church  can  bestow  ! ” 

Hurriedly  then  the  Earl  poured  forth  the  dark  story, 
already  known  to  the  reader — the  prison,  the  detention  at 
William’s  court,  the  fears,  the  snares,  the  discourse  by  the 
river-side,  the  oath  over  the  relics.  This  told,  he  con- 
tinued, “ 0,  Father,  Father  ! is  there  no  absolution  from 
this  oath — an  oath  I dare  not  keep  ? rather  perjure  myselF 
than  betray  my  land  ! ” 

The  prelate’s  face  was  as  pale  as  Harold’s,  and  it  was 
for  some  moments  before  he  could  reply. 

“ The  Church  can  loose  and  unloose.^  But  speak  on  ; 
what  saidst  thou  at  the  last  to  William  ? ” 

“ I know  not,  remember  not  aught,  save  these  words  : 
‘ Now,  then,  give  me  those  for  whom  I placed  myself  in 
thy  power;  let  me  restore  Haco  to  his  fatherland,  and 
Wolnoth  to  his  mother’s  kiss,  and  wend  home^  my  way.’ 
And,  saints  in  heaven  ! what  was  the  answer  of  this  base 
Norman,  with  his  glittering  eye  and  venomed  smile  ? 
‘ Haco  thou  shalt  have,  for  he  is  an  orphan,  and  an  uncle’s 
love  is  not  so  hot  as  to  burn  from  a distance ; but 
Wolnoth,  thy  mother’s  son,  must  stay  with  me  as  a 
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hostage  for  thine  own  faith.  Godwin’s  hostages  are 
released  ; Harold’s  hostage  I retain : it  is  but  a form,  yet 
these  forms  are  the  bonds  of  princes.’ 

“ I looked  at  him,  and  his  eyes  quailed.  And  I said, 
‘ That  is  not  in  the  compact.’  And  William  answered, 
‘ No,  but  it  is  the  seal  to  it.’  Then  I turned  from  the 
Duke  and  called  my  brother  to  my  side,  and  I said, 
‘ Over  the  seas  have  I come  for  thee.  Mount  thy  steed 
and  ride  by  my  side,  for  I will  not  leave  the  land  with- 
out thee.’  And  Wolnoth  answered,  ‘ Nay,  Duke  William 
tells  me  that  he  hath  made  treaties  with  thee,  for  which 
I am  still  to  be  the  hostage ; and  Normandy  has  grown 
my  home,  and  I love  William  as  my  lord.’  Hot  words 
followed,  and  Wolnoth,  chafed,  refused  entreaty  and  com- 
mand, and  suffered  me  to  see  that  his  heart  was  not 
with  England ! So  I returned  with  Haco.  0 Father, 
Father,  bid  me  die,  or  absolve  me  from  my  oath ! ” 

Then  Aldred  rose  erect,  and  replied,  “ I might  say, 
that  William  himself  hath  released  thy  bond,  in  detain- 
ing the  hostage  against  the  spirit  of  the  guilty  compact ; 
that  in  the  very  words  themselves  of  the  oath,  lies  the 
release — ‘if  God  aid  thee.’  But  it  is  a deadlier  sin  to 
keep  an  oath  to  commit  crime  than  to  forfeit.  Where- 
fore not  absolving  thee  from  the  misdeed  of  a vow  that, 
if  trusting  more  to  God’s  providence  and  less  to  man’s 
vain  strength  and  dim  wit,  thou  wouldst  never  have 
uttered  even  for  England’s  sake — I do,  in  the  name  of 
the  Power  whose  priest  I am,  forbid  thee  to  fulfil  the 
oath ; I do  release  and  absolve  thee  from  all  obligation 
thereto.  Before  this  holy  cross,  kneel,  0 my  son,  with 
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me,  and  pray  that  a life  of  truth  and  virtue  may  atone 
the  madness  of  an  hour.” 

So  by  the  crucifix^  knelt  the  warrior  and  the  priest. 

Already  the  news  of  Harold’s  return  had  spread 
through  the  city,  and  his  chamber  soon  swarmed  with 
joyous  welcomes  and  anxious  friends.  But  the  first  con- 
gratulations over,  each  had  tidings  to  relate  that  claimed 
his  instant  attention. 

All  the  north  was  in  arms.  Northumbria  had  revolted 
as  one  man  from  the  cruelty  of  Tostig,  who  had  fled  in 
dismay,  none  as  yet  knew  whither. 

Morcar,  the  bold  son  of  Algar,  was  already  proclaimed 
by  the  rebels  Earl  of  Northumbria ; the  shrines  of  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  and  Lincoln,  had  poured  forth  their  hardy 
Dane  populations  on  his  behalf.  All  Mercia  was  in  arms 
under  his  brother  Edwin,  and  many  of  the  Welsh  chiefs 
had  already  joined  him. 

Not  a moment  did  the  Earl  lose  in  proclaiming  war, 
sheaves  of  arrows  were  splintered,^  and  the  fragments  were 
sent  from  thegn  to  thegn,  and  town  to  town.  These 
preparations  made,  after  visiting  the  dying  King,  Harold, 
with  a heavy  heart,  sought  his  mother. 

Githa*  was  already  prepared  for  his  news ; for  Haco 
had  of  his  own  accord  gone  to  break  the  first  shock  of 
disappointment. 

To  Harold’s  intense  relief,  Githa  stretched  forth  her 
hands  as  he  entered,  and  said,  “ Thou  hast  failed  me, 
but  against  thy  will ! Grieve  not ; I am  content.  I know 
that  thou  hast  gone  through  dire  peril ; the  prison,  the 


* Pronounce  gl'-thd — i as  in  “ pii 


” ; th  as  in  “ thing  ” ; as  in  " pan.” 
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war,  and  the  snare;  and  I know  also  that  the  life  of  my 
Wolnoth  is  saved ; for  had  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  he  had  returned  but  to  death.” 

Harold  then  set  out  to  meet  the  forces  of  Edwin  and 
Morcar  near  Northampton,  and  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  the  King  and  the  Witan,  with  the  result  that 
Tostig  was  deprived  of  his  earldom,  and  with  his  countess 
took  ship  for  Flanders.  Morcar  became  Earl  of  North- 
umbria, and  Edwin  was  confirmed  in  the  earldom  of  the 
principal  part  of  Mercia. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

EDGAR  THE  ATHELING. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Harold  set  out  with  Haco 
to  visit  the  young  Atheling.^  The  noble  Saxons  were 
ushered  into  a low,  forlorn  ante-hall ; and  there,  to 
Harold’s  surprise,  he  found  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  three  thegns  of  high  rank,  and  of  lineage  ancient 
and  purely  Saxon.  Aldred  approached  Harold  with  a 

faint  smile  on  his  benign^  face  : — 

“ Methinks  — and  may  I think  aright  ! — thou  comest 
hither  with  the  same  purpose  as  myself  and  yon  noble 
thegns.” 

“ And  that  purpose  ? ” 

“ To  see  and  to  judge  calmly  if,  despite  his  years,  we 
may  find  in  the  descendant  of  the  Ironside^  such  a prince 
as  we  may  commend  to  our  decaying  King  as  his  heir,  and 
to  the  Witan  as  a chief  who  is  fit  to  defend  the  land.” 

“ Thou  speakest  the  cause  of  my  own  coming.  With 
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your  ears  will  I hear,  and  with  your  eyes  will  I see ; as  ye 
judge  will  I judge,”  said  Harold,  drawing  the  prelate 
towards  the  thegns,  so  that  they  might  hear  his  answer. 

At  length  the  German^  officer,  who  had  gone  to 
announce  their  coming,  returned  ; and  requested  them  to 
follow  him  into  the  presence  of  the  Atheling. 

In  a room  yet  retaining  the  rude  splendour  with 
which  it  had  been  invested  by  Canute,  a handsome  boy, 
about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  seeming  much 
younger,  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a stuffed  bird', 
a lure^  for  a young  hawk  that  stood  blindfold  on  its  perch. 
The  employment  was  so  habitual  a part  of  the  serious 
education  of  youth,  that  the  thegns  deemed  the  boy 
worthily  occupied.  At  another  end  of  the  room,  a grave 
Norman  priest  was  seated  at  a table  on  which  were  books 
and  writing  implements  ; he  was  the  tutor  commissioned 
by  Edward  to  teach  the  Norman  tongue  and  saintly  lore^ 
to  the  Atheling.  A profusion  of  toys  strewed  the  floor, 
and  some  children  of  Edgar’s  own  age  were  playing  with 
them.  His  little  sister,  Margaret,  was  seated  quietly, 
apart  from  all  the  other  children,  and  employed  in 
needlework. 

When  Aldred  approached  the  Atheling,  the  boy  care- 
lessly cried,  in  a barbarous  jargon,  half  German,  half 
Norman -Erench  : — 

“There,  come  not  too  near,  you  scare  my  hawk. 
What  are  you  doing  ? You  trample  my  toys,  which  the 
good  Norman  bishop,  William,^  sent  me  as  a gift  from  the 
Duke.  Art  thou  blind,  man  ? ” 

“My  son,”  said  the  prelate,  kindly,  “these  are  the 
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things  of  childhood — childhood  ends  sooner  with  princes 
than  with  common  men.  Leave  thy  lure  and  thy  toys, 
and  welcome  these  noble  thegns,  and  address  them,  so 
please  you,  in  our  own  Saxon  tongue.” 

“ Saxon  tongue  ! — language  of  villains  ! not  I.  Little 
do  I know  of  it,  save  to  scold  a ceorl  or  a nurse.  King 
Edward  did  not  tell  me  to  learn  Saxon,  but  Norman  ! and 
Godfrey  yonder  says  that,  if  I know  Norman  well,  Duke 
William  will  make  me  his  knight.  But  I don’t  desire  to 
learn  anything  more  to-day.”  And  the  child  turned 
peevishly  from  thegn  and  prelate. 

The  three  Saxon  lords  interchanged  looks  of  profound 
displeasure  and  disgust.  But  Harold,  with  an  effort  over 
himself,  approached,  and  said  winningly, — 

“Edgar  the  Atheling,  thou  art  not  so  young  but  thou 
knowest  already  that  the  great  live  for  others.  Wilt  thou 
not  be  proud  to  live  for  this  fair  country,  and  these  noble 
men,  and  speak  the  language  of  Alfred  the  Great  ? ” 

“ Alfred  the  Great  ! they  always  weary  me  with  Alfred 
the  Great,”  said  the  boy,  pouting.  “Alfred  the  Great,  he 
is  the  plague  of  my  life  ! if  I am  Atheling,  men  are  to  live 
for  me,  not  I for  them  ; and  if  you  tease  me  any  more,  I 
will  run  away  to  Duke  William  in  Kouen  ; Godfrey  says 
I shall  never  be  teased  there  ! ” 

So  saying,  already  tired  of  hawk  and  lure,  the  child 
threw  himself  on  the  floor  with  the  other  children,  and 
snatched  the  toys  from  their  hands. 

The  serious  Margaret  then  rose  quietly,  and  went  to 
her  brother,  and  said,  in  good  Saxon, — “ Fie ! if  you 
behave  thus,  I shall  call  you  niddering  ! 
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At  the  threat  of  that  word,  the  vilest  in  the  language 
— that  word  which  the  lowest  ceorl  would  forfeit  life 
rather  than  endure— a threat  applied  to  the  Atheling  of 
England,  the  descendant  of  Saxon  heroes — the  three 
thegns  drew  close,  and  watched  the  boy,  hoping  to  see 
that  he  would  start  to  his  feet  with  wrath  and  in  shame. 

“ Call  me  what  you  will,  silly  sister,”  said  the  child, 
indifferently,  “ I am  not  so  Saxon  as  to  care  for  your 
ceorlish  Saxon  names.” 

“ Enough,”  cried  the  proudest  and  greatest  of  the 
thegns,  his  very  moustache  curling  with  ire.  “ He  who 
can  be  called  niddering  shall  never  be  crowned  king  ! ” 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  crowned  king,  rude  man,  with 
your  long  moustache;  I want  to  be  made  knight. 
Go  away ! ” 

“ We  go,  son,”  said  Aldred,  mournfully. 

And  with  slow  and  tottering  step  he  moved  to  the 
door ; there  he  halted,  turned  back, — and  the  child 
was  pointing  at  him  in  mimicry,  while  Godfrey,  the 
Norman  tutor,  smiled  as  in  pleasure.  The  prelate  shook 
his  head,  and  the  group  gained  again  the  ante-hall. 

“ Fit  leader  of  bearded  men ! fit  king  for  the  Saxon 
land,”  cried  a thegn.  “ No  more  of  your  Atheling, 
Aldred  my  father  ! ” 

‘•No  more  of  him,  indeed!”  said  the  prelate, 
mournfully. 

“It  is  but  the  fault  of  his  nurture^  and  rearing, — a 
neglected  childhood,  a Norman  tutor,  German  hirelings. 
We  may  remould  yet  the  pliant  clay,”  said  Harold. 

“Nay,”  returned  Aldred,  “no  leisure  for  such  hopes, 
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no  time  to  undo  what  is  done  by  circumstance,  and,  I 
fear,  by  nature.  Ere  the  year  is  out,  the  throne  will 
stand  empty  in  our  halls.” 

“ Who  then,”  said  Haco,  abruptly,  “ who  then,  failing 
the  Atheling,  will  save  this  realm  from  the  'Norman 
Duke  ? ” 

“ Alas,  who  then  ? ” murmured  Aldred. 

“ Who  then  ? ” cried  the  three  thegns,  with  one 
voice,  “ why  the  worthiest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest ! 
Stand  forth,  Harold  the  Earl,  Thou  art  the  man!”  And 
without  awaiting  his  answer,  they  strode  from  the  hall. 

CHAPTEK  IX. 

THE  DEATH  OF  EDWARD. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  5th  of  January,  1066,  and 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Cerdic, 
was  fast  passing  into  the  solemn  shades  of  eternity. 

But  a few  days  before,  the  new-built  Abbey  of  West- 
minster had  been  solemnly  consecrated,  and  with  the  com- 
pletion of  that  holy  edifice,  Edward’s  life  itself  .seemed 
done.  Like  the  kings  of  Egypt,  he  had  built  his  tomb.^ 

In  ‘ The  Painted  Chamber,’  long  called  ‘ The  Con- 
fessor’s,’ at  the  farthest  end  of  that  long  and  lofty  space, 
raised  upon  a regal  platform,  and  roofed  with  a regal 
canopy,  was  the  bed  of  death. 

At  the  foot  stood  Harold ; on  one  side  knelt  Edith, 
the  King’s  Lady  f at  the  other  stood  Aldred ; while 
Stigand  (now  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but  shortly  to  be 
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made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  stood  near — the  holy 
rood*  in  his  hand — and  the  ahbot  of  the  new  monastery 
of  Westminster  hy  Stigand’s  side ; and  all  the  greatest 
thegns,  including  Morcar  and  Edwin,  Gurth  and  Leofwine, 
all  the  more  illustrious  prelates  and  abbots,  stood  also 
on  the  dais. 

The  King  was  lying  quite  quiet,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
breathing  low  but  regularly.  His  hand,  reclined  on  the 
coverlid,  was  clasped  in  his  wife’s,  who  was  praying 
fervently.  Something  in  the  touch  of  her  hand,  or  the 
sound  of  her  murmur,  stirred  the  King  from  the  growing 
lethargy,^  and  his  eyes  opening,  fixed  on  the  kneeling  lady. 

“ Ah ! ” said  he  faintly,  “ ever  good,  ever  meek ! 
Think  not  I did  not  love  thee ; hearts  will  be  read 
yonder  ; we  shall  have  our  reward.” 

The  lady  looked  up  through  her  streaming  tears. 
Edward  released  his  hand,  and  laid  it  on  her  head  as 
in  benediction. 

“He  is  alive  now  to  us;  speak,”  whispered  more 
than  one  thegn,  one  ahhot,  to  Aldred  and  to  Stigand. 
And  Stigand,  as  the  harder  and  more  worldly  man  of 
the  two,  moved  up,  and  bending  over  the  pillow  between 
Aldred  and  the  King,  said — 

“0  royal  son,  not  yet  may  thy  soul  forsake  us. 
Whom  dost  thou  commend  to  us  to  be  shepherd  to  thy 
bereaved  flock  ? Whom  shall  we  admonish  to  tread  in 
those  traces  thy  footsteps  leave  below  ? ” 

The  King  made  a slight  gesture  of  impatience ; and 
the  Queen,  forgetful  of  all  but  her  womanly  sorrow,  raised 
her  eye  and  finger  in  reproof  that  the  dying  was  thus 
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disturbed.  But  the  thegns  pressed  on  each  other,  and  a 
murmur  rose,  which  murmured  the  name  of  Harold. 

“ Bethink  thee,  my  son,”  said  Aldred,  in  a tender 
voice,  tremulous  with  emotion ; “ the  young  Atheling  is 
too  much  an  infant  yet  for  these  anxious  times.” 

Edward  signed  his  head  in  assent. 

“ Then,”  said  the  Norman  bishop  of  London,  “ if 
thine  own  royal  line  so  fail,  who  so  near  to  thy  love,  who 
so  worthy  to  succeed,  as  William  thy  cousin,  the  Count  of 
the  Normans  ? ” 

Dark  was  the  scowl  on  the  brow  of  every  thegn,  and 
a muttered  “ No,  no ; never  the  Norman  ! ” was  heard 
distinctly.  Harold’s  face  flushed,  and  his  hand  was  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  But  no  other  sign  gave  he  of  his 
interest  in  the  question. 

The  King  lay  for  some  moments  silent,  but  evidently 
striving  to  re-collect  his  thoughts.  Then  raising  himself 
on  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  he  pointed  to  Harold  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  King  said, — 

“Your  hearts,  I see,  are  with  Harold  the  Earl;  so 
be  it.” 

At  those  words  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow ; a loud 
shriek  burst  from  his  wife’s  lips  ; all  crowded  around ; he 
lay  as  the  dead. 

At  the  cry,  the  physician  came  quick  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  hall.  He  made  his  way  abruptly  to  the  bed- 
side, and  said  chidingly,  “Air,  give  him  air!”  The 
throng  parted,  the  leech^  moistened  the  King’s  pale  lips 
with  the  cordial,^  but  no  breath  seemed  to  come  forth,  no 
pulse  seemed  to  beat ; and  while  the  two  prelates  knelt 
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before  the  human  body,  the  rest  hastened  to  depart. 
Harold  only  remained ; but  he  had  passed  from  the  foot 
to  the  head  of  the  bed. 

The  crowd  had  gained  the  centre  of  the  hall,  when 
a sound  that  startled  them,  as  if  it  had  come  from  the 
grave,  chained  every  footstep — it  was  the  sound  of  the 
King’s  voice,  loud,  terribly  distinct,  and  full,  as  with 
the  vigour  of  youth  restored.  All  turned  their  eyes, 
appalled ; all  stood  spellbound. 

There  sat  the  King  upright  on  the  bed ; his  grey  hairs 
seemed  to  bristle  erect,  his  whole  face  to  work  with 
horror ; his  arms  stretched  forth,  his  form  writhed  on  the 
couch,  distorted  fragments  from  the  older  Testament 
rushed  from  his  lips:  “Sanguelac!  Sanguelac!*^ — the  Lake 
of  Blood,”  shrieked  forth  the  dying  King,  “ The  Lord 
hath  bent  his  bow — the  Lord  hath  bared  his  sword.  He 
comes  down  as  a warrior  to  war,  and  his  wrath  is  in  the 
steel  and  the  flame.  He  boweth  the  mountains,  and 
comes  down,  and  darkness  is  under  his  feet ! 

While  the  last  word  left  his  lips,  the  frame  collapsed, 
the  eyes  set,  and  the  King  fell  a corpse  in  the  arms 
of  Harold. 

CHAPTEE  X. 

HAROLD  THE  KING. 

The  thegns  and  prelates  met  in  haste.  Harold’s 
marriage  with  Aldyth,  the  sister  of  the  young  earls, 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  which  had  taken  place  but  a few 
weeks  before,  had  united  all  parties  with  his  own;  not 
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a claim  counter  to  the  great  Earl’s  was  advanced — the 
choice  was  unanimous.  The  necessity  of  terminating  all 
suspense  throughout  the  kingdom  forbade  any  delay  in 
solemnising  their  decision  ; and  the  august  obsequies^  of 
Edward  were  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the  corona- 
tion of  Harold. 

It  was  in  the  body  of  the  mighty  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster  that  the  crowd  of  the  Saxon  freemen 
assembled  to  honour  the  monarch  of  their  choice. 

Aldred  of  York,  and  Stigand  of  Canterbury,  the  two 
great  prelates  of  the  realm,  conducted  Harold  to  the 
church,  and  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar,  followed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Witan  in  their  long  robes.  Harold  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  altar,  and  the  sacred  melody 
burst  forth  with  the  great  hymn  ‘ Te  Deum.'^ 

As  it  ceased,  prelate  and  thegn  raised  their  chief  from 
the  floor,  and  in  imitation  of  the  old  custom  of  Teuton 
and  Northmen — when  the  lord  of  their  armaments  was 
borne  on  shoulder  and  shield — Harold  mounted  a platform, 
and  rose  in  full  view  of  the  crowd. 

“ Thus,”  said  the  Archprelate, ^ “ we  choose  Harold, 
son  of  Godwin,  for  lord  and  for  king.”  And  the  thegns 
drew  round,  and  placed  hand  on  Harold’s  knee,  and  cried 
aloud,  “ We  choose  thee,  0 Harold,  for  lord  and  for  king.” 
And  row  by  row,  line  by  line,  all  the  multitude  shouted 
forth,  ‘‘We  choose  thee,  0 Harold,  for  lord  and  king.”  So 
there  he  stood  with  his  calm  brow,  facing  all.  Monarch  of 
England,  and  Lord  of  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TOSTIG  WITH  WILLIAM  IN  DENMARK. 

The  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  in  the  forest,  trying 
some  arrows,  when  a horse  at  full  speed  came  rushing 
over  the  hard  rime  of  the  sward.^ 

Right  up  to  Duke  William  spurred  the  rider,  and 
then  leaped  from  his  steed;  vest  and  mantle,  yet  more 
rich  than  the  Duke’s,  all  tattered  and  soiled.  No  knee 
bent  the  rider,  nor  cap  did  he  doff;  but  seizing  the 
startled  Norman  with  the  gripe  of  a hand  as  strong  as 
his  own,  he  led  him  aside  from  the  courtiers,  and  said — 

“ Thou  knowest  me,  William,  though  not  thus  alone 
should  I come  to  thy  court,  if  I did  not  bring  thee  a 
crown.” 

“Welcome,  brave  Tostig!  ” said  the  Duke,  marvelling, 
“ What  meanest  thou  ? nought  but  good,  by  thy  words 
and  thy  smile.” 

“ Edward  sleeps  with  the  dead  ! — and  Harold  is  King 
of  all  England  ! ” 

“ King  ! — England  ! — King  ! ” faltered  William,  stam- 
mering in  his  agitation.  “ Edward  dead  ! — Saints  rest 
him  ! England  then  is  mine ! King ! — I am  King ! 
Harold  hath  sworn  it ; my  barons  and  prelates  heard 
him ; the  bones  of  the  saints  attest  the  oath  ! ” 

“ Somewhat  of  this  I learned  from  Count  Baldwin  f 
but  take,  meanwhile,  my  word  as  soldier  and  Saxon, — 
never,  while  there  is  breath  on  his  lips,  or  one  beat  in 
his  heart,  will  my  brother.  Lord  Harold,  give  an  inch  of 
English  land  to  the  Normans.” 
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William  turned  pale  and  faint  with  emotion,  and 
leant  for  support  against  a leafless  oak. 

Brief  was  the  sojurn  of  Tostig  at  the  Court  of 
Bouen ; speedily  was  the  contract  made  between  the 
grasping  Duke  and  the  revengeful  traitor.  All  that  had 
been  promised  to  Harold  was  now  pledged  to  Tostig — if 
the  last  would  assist  the  Norman  to  the  English  throne. 

At  heart,  however,  Tostig  was  ill-satisfied.  He 
accepted  the  offer  of  some  two  or  three  ships  from 
William,  but  his  discontent  was  increased  by  the  small- 
ness of  the  aid  afforded  him ; for  William,  ever  suspicious, 
distrusted  both  his  faith  and  his  power. 

“ Chance  what  may,”  said  the  fierce  Saxon,  “ no 
stranger  shall  seize  the  English  crown  without  my  aid. 
I offer  it  first  to  thee.  But  thou  must  come  to  take  it 
in  time,  or ” 

“ Or  what  ? ” asked  the  Duke,  gnawing  his  lip. 

“ Or  the  Danes  will  be  before  thee ! My  horse  paws 
without.  Farewell  to  thee,  Norman  ; sharpen  thy  swords, 
hew  out  thy  vessels,  and  goad  thy  slow  barons.” 

Scarce  had  Tostig  departed,  ere  William  began  to 
repent  that  he  had  so  let  him  depart ; but  seeking 
council  of  Lanfranc,  the  wise  minister  reassured  him. 

“ Fear  no  rival,  son  and  lord,”  said  he,  “ the  bones 
of  the  dead  are  on  thy  side,  and  little  thou  knowest,  as 
yet,  how  mighty  their  fleshless  arms ! All  Tostig  can  do 
is  to  distract  the  forces  of  Harold.  Leave  him  to  work 
out  his  worst ; nor  then  be  in  haste.  Send  to  Harold 
mildly,  and  gently  remind  him  of  oaths  and  of  relics — 
of  treaty  and  pledge.  Put  right  on  thy  side,  and  then — ” 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY. 


Carrying  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster, 
where  he  was  buried. 


People  gazing  at  the  star. — Page  64.  Harold  receiving  news  of  William’s 
expedition. — Page  65.  Pour  vessels  afloat  in  the  lower  margin. 


and  worked  in  dark-coloured  thread.  A narrow  border  above  and  below  contains  scenes  from 
AUsop’s  Fables,  grotesque  animals,  and  near  the  end,  bodies  of  the  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
There  are  58  scenes,  beginning  with  Edward  the  Confessor  sending  Harold  to  tell  William  that  he 
will  one  day  be  King  of  England,  and  ending  with  the  Plight  of  the  English  after  the  battle.  For 
ages  it  was  unknown  outside  Bayeux  ; it  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Town  Hall  under  a glass  case.  The 
method  of  sewing  has  been  to  cover  the  object  represented  with  worsted  threads — blue,  green,  red, 
or  yellow — and  to  cross-stitch  them  at  intervals. 
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“ Ah,  what  then  ? ” 

“ Kome  shall  curse  the  forsworn^ — Eome  shall  hallow 
thy  banner ; this  be  no  strife  of  force  against  force,  but 
a war  of  religion  ; and  thou  shalt  have  on  thy  side  the 
conscience  of  man,  and  the  arm  of  the  Church.” 

Meanwhile,  Tostig  embarked  at  Harfleur,^  and  he  now 
bent  his  course,  with  fair  wind  and  favouring  weather,  to 
the  shores  of  his  maternal  uncle.  King  Sweyn  of  Denmark. 

So,  forgetful  of  the  compact  at  Kouen,  no  sooner  had 
the  Saxon  lord  come  into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the 
Danes,  than  he  urged  on  his  kinsman  the  glory  of  winning 
again  the  sceptre  of  Canute. 

A brave,  but  a cautious  and  wily^  veteran,  was  King 
Sweyn ; and  a few  days  before  Tostig  arrived  he  had 
received  letters  from  his  sister  Githa,  who  thought  all  that 
Harold  did  and  counselled,  wise  and  just.  These  letters 
had  placed  the  Dane  on  his  guard.  So  King  Sweyn, 
smiling,  thus  answered  his  nephew  Tostig  : — 

“A  great  man  was  Canute,  a small  man  am  I ; scarce 
can  I keep  my  Danish  dominion  from  the  gripe  of  the 
Norwegian,  while  Canute  took  Norway  without  slash  or 
blow  ; but  great  as  he  was,  England  cost  him  hard  fighting 
to  win,  and  sore  peril  to  keep.  Wherefore,  it  is  best  for 
the  small  man  not  to  count  on  the  luck  of  great  Canute ; — 
for  luck  but  goes  with  the  great.” 

“ Thine  answer,”  said  Tostig,  with  a bitter  sneer,  “ is 
not  what  I expected  from  an  uncle  and  a warrior.  But  other 
chiefs  may  be  found  less  afraid  of  the  luck  of  high  deeds.” 
So,  not  just  the  best  friends,  the  Earl  left  the  King, 
and  went  on  in  haste  to  Harold  Hardrada  of  Norway. 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 

TOSTIG  AND  HARDKADA. 

True  hero  of  the  north,  true  darling  of  war  and  song, 
was  Harold  Hardrada  !*  At  the  terrible  battle^  where  his 
brother,  St.  Olave,  had  fallen,  he  was  but  fifteen  years 
of  age,  but  his  body  was  covered  with  the  wounds  of 
a veteran.  Escaping  from  the  field,  he  lay  concealed  in 
the  house  of  a peasant,  remote  in  deep  forests,  till  his 
wounds  were  healed.  Thence,  chaunting^  by  the  way  (for 
a poet’s  soul  burned  bright  in  Hardrada),  ‘‘  that  a day 
would  come  when  his  name  would  be  great  in  the  land  he 
now  left,”  he  went  on  into  Sweden,  thence  into  Kussia, 
and  after  wild  adventures  in  the  East,  joined,  with  the 
bold  troop  he  had  collected  around  him,  the  famous  body- 
guard^ of  the  Greek  Emperors  at  Constantinople,  and  of 
those  he  became  the  chief. 

In  Africa,  eighty  castles  stormed  and  taken,  vast 
plunder  in  gold  and  in  jewels,  and  the  praise  of  the  brave, 
attested  the  prowess  of  the  great  Scandinavian.  New 
laurels — treasures  bloodstained  and  sword-won,  awaited 
him  in  Sicily ; and  thence  he  passed  on  to  Jerusalem.  His 
sword  swept  before  him  Moslem^  and  robber.  He  bathed 
in  Jordan,®  and  knelt  at  the  Holy  Cross.® 

Eeturned  to  Constantinople,  the  desire  for  his  northern 
home  seized  Hardrada.  There  he  heard  that  his  nephew 
Magnus,  the  son  of  St.  Olave,  had  become  king  of  Norway, 
— and  he  himself  aspired  to  a throne. 

He  sailed  home  to  the  north ; and  after  such  feats  as 
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became  sea-kings  of  old,  received  half  of  Norway  from 
Magnus,  and  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  the  whole  of  that 
kingdom  passed  to  his  sway.  A king  so  wise  and  so 
wealthy,  so  bold  and  so  dread,  had  never  yet  been  known 
in  the  north.  And  this  was  the  king  to  whom  came 
Tostig  the  Earl,  with  the  offer  of  England’s  crown. 

It  was  one  of  the  glorious  nights  of  the  north,  and 
winter  had  already  begun  to  melt  into  early  spring,  when 
two  men  sat  under  a kind  of  rustic  porch  of  rough 
pine-logs,  not  very  unlike  those  seen  now  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol.*  This  porch  was  constructed  before 
a private  door,  to  the  rear  of  a long,  low,  irregular 
building  of  wood  which  enclosed  two  or  more  court- 
yards. This  private  door  seemed  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  descent  to  the  sea;  for  from  it  a rugged 
stair  cut  through  the  crag  descended  to  the  beach.  The 
shore  curved  into  a large  creek,  and  close  under  the 
cliff  were  moored  seven  war-ships,  high  and  tall,  with 
prows  and  sterns  all  gorgeous  with  gilding  in  the  light 
of  the  splendid  moon.  And  that  rude  timber  house 
was  a land  palace  of  Hardrada  of  Norway;  but  the 
true  halls  of  his  royalty,  the  true  seats  of  his  empire, 
were  the  decks  of  those  lofty  war-ships. 

On  a table  within  the  ample  porch  was  an  immense 
bowl  of  birchwood,^  mounted  in  silver,  and  filled  with 
potent^  drink,  and  two  huge  horns.  The  two  men  seemed 
to  care  nought  for  the  stern  air  of  the  cold  night — true 
that  they  were  wrapped  in  furs  refff  from  the  Polar 
bear.  But  each  had  hot  thoughts  within,  that  gave 
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greater  warmth  to  the  veins  than  the  bowl  or  the  bearskin. 

They  were  host  and  guest;  and  the  host  arose  from 
his  seat,  and  passed  through  the  porch,  and  stood  on 
the  bleak  rock  under  the  light  of  the  moon.  Five  ells^ 
of  Norway  made  the  height  of  Harold  Hardrada. 

His  face  had  all  the  fair  beauty  of  the  Norseman  ; 
his  hair,  parted  in  locks  of  gold,  fell  in  glittering  pro- 
fusion to  his  shoulders ; a short  beard  and  long  moustache 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair,  carefully  trimmed,  added 
to  the  grand  and  masculine  beauty  of  the  countenance. 

Harold  Hardrada  stood  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
gazing  thoughtfully  on  the  luminous  sea.  Tostig  marked 
him  for  some  moments  where  he  sat  in  the  porch,  and 
then  rose  and  joined  him. 

“ Why  should  my  words  so  disturb  thee,  0 King  of 
the  Norsemen  ? ” 

“ Is  glory,  then,  a drug  that  soothes  to  sleep  ? ” 
returned  the  Norwegian. 

“I  like  thine  answer,”  said  Tostig,  smiling,  “and  I 
like  still  more  to  watch  thine  eyes  gazing  on  the  prows  of 
thy  war-ships.  Strange  indeed  it  were  if  thou,  who  hast 
been  fighting  fifteen  years  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, shouldst  hesitate  now,  when  all  England  lies  before 
thee  to  seize.” 

“ Nay,”  said  the  King,  who  was,  indeed,  regarded  as 
the  most  prudent  as  well  as  the  most  adventurous  chief  in 
the  North  land, — “ Thou  must  show  me  the  chances  of 
success,  as  thou  wouldst  to  a greybeard.  For  we  should 
be  as  old  men  before  we  engage,  and  as  youths  when  we 
wish  to  perform.” 
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Then  the  traitor  detailed  all  the  weak  points  in  the 
rule  of  his  brother.  A treasury  exhausted  by  the  lavish 
and  profitless  waste  of  Edward  ; a land  without  castle  or 
bulwark/  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  ; a people  grown 
inert^  by  long  peace,  and  so  accustomed  to  own  lord 
and  king  in  the  northern  invaders,  that  a single  successful 
battle  might  induce  half  the  population  to  insist  on  the 
Saxon  coming  to  terms  with  the  foe,  and  yielding,  as 
Ironsides  did  to  Canute,  one  half  of  the  realm.  And 
finally,  he  aroused  Hardrada’s  emulation  by  the  spur  of 
the  news,  that  the  Count  of  the  Normans  would  seize  the 
prize  if  he  himself  delayed  to  forestall  him. 

These  various  representations,  and  the  remembrance 
of  Canute’s  victory,  decided  Hardrada  ; and  when  Tostig 
ceased,  he  stretched  his  hand  towards  his  slumbering 
war-ships,  and  exclaimed  : 

“ Enough  ; you  have  whetted  the  beaks  of  the  ravens, 
and  harnessed  the  steeds  of  the  sea  ! ” 

CHAPTEK  XIII. 

william’s  messenger  to  HAROLD. 

Meanwhile  King  Harold  of  England  made  himself 
dear  to  his  people,  and  was  true  to  the  fame  he  had 
won  as  Harold  the  Earl.  From  the  moment  of  his 
accession,  he  showed  himself  pious,  humble,  and  affable  ; 
ever  active  for  the  good  of  his  country,  he  spared  himself 
no  fatigue  by  land  or  by  sea.  On  his  return  from  York, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  cement  the  new  power  of  Morcar 
in  Northumbria,  a Norman  monk,  bare-footed,  and  serge- 
garbed,’'’  awaited  him  in  the  halls  of  Westminster. 
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“ Thus  saith  William,  Count  of  the  Normans,”  began 
the  monk.  “With  grief  and  amaze  hath  he  heard  that 
you,  0 Harold,  his  sworn  liege-man,  have,  contrary  to  oath 
and  to  fealty,  assumed  the  crown  that  belongs  to  himself. 
But,  confiding  in  thy  conscience,  and  forgiving  a moment’s 
weakness,  he  summons  thee,  mildly  and  brother-like,  to 
fulfil  thy  vow.  Send  thy  sister,  that  he  may  give  her  in 
marriage  to  one  of  his  barons.  Give  him  up  the  strong- 
hold of  Dover;  march  to  thy  coast  with  thine  armies  to  aid 
him — thy  liege-lord — and  secure  him  the  heritage  of 
Edward,  his  cousin.  And  thou  shall  reign  at  his  right 
hand,  his  daughter  thy  bride,  Northumbria  thy  earldom, 
and  the  saints  thy  protectors.” 

The  King’s  lip  was  firm,  though  pale,  as  he  answered: 
“ My  young  sister,  alas ! is  no  more  ; seven  nights  after 
I ascended  the  throne,  she  died.  I cannot  wed  the  child 
of  thy  Count ; the  wife  of  Harold  sits  beside  him.”  And 
he  pointed  to  the  proud  beauty  of  Aldyth,  enthroned  under 
the  drapery  of  gold.  “ For  the  vow  that  I took,  I deny  it 
not.  But  from  a vow  of  compulsion.  Church  and  con- 
science absolve  me.  This  royalty  of  England  hath  ever 
rested  on  the  will  of  the  people,  declared  through  its  chiefs 
in  their  solemn  assembly.  They  alone  who  could  bestow 
it,  have  bestowed  it  on  me — I have  no  power  to  resign 
it  to  another — and  were  I in  my  grave,  the  trust  of  the 
crown  would  not  pass  to  the  Normans,  but  return  to  the 
Saxon  people.” 

“ Is  this,  then,  thy  answer,  unhappy  son  ? ” said  the 
monk,  with  a sullen  and  gloomy  aspect. 

“ Such  is  my  answer.” 
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“ Then,  sorrowing  for  thee,  I utter  the  words  of 
William.  'With  sword  and  with  mail  will  I come  to 
punish  the  perjurer  ; and  by  the  aid  of  St.  Michael,^ 
archangel  of  war,  I will  conquer  mine  own.’  Amen!” 

"By  sea  and  by  land,  with  sword  and  with  mail,  will 
we  meet  the  invader,”  answered  the  King,  with  a flashing 
eye.  " Thou  hast  said  thy  say — depart.” 

The  monk  withdrew.  Harold  turned  to  his  cham- 
berlain, who  stood  behind  his  throne  chair. 

“ Are  my  brothers  without  ? ” 

“ They  are ; and  my  lord  the  King’s  chosen  council.” 

" Admit  them.” 

Leofwine,  still  gay  and  blithe-hearted,  entered  first. 
Gurth  followed,  then  Haco,  then  some  half  score  of  the 
greater  thegns.  They  seated  themselves  at  the  table, 
and  Gurth  spoke  first.  " Tostig  has  been  with  Count 
William.” 

"I  know  it,”  said  Harold. 

"It  is  rumoured  that  he  has  passed  to  our  uncle 
Sweyn,”  continued  Gurth. 

" My  messenger  reached  Sweyn,  with  letters  from 
Githa,  before  Tostig,  and  he  has  returned  this  day. 
Sweyn  has  dismissed  Tostig,  and  he  will  send  fifty 
ships,  armed  with  picked  men,  to  the  aid  of  England. 
Tostig  will  be  the  first  assailant ; him  we  must  meet. 
His  fast  friend  is  Malcolm  of  Scotland ; him  we  must 
secure.  Go  thou,  Leofwine,  with  these  letters  to  Malcolm. 

" The  next  fear  is  from  the  Welsh.  Go  thou,  Edwin 
of  Mercia,  to  the  princes  of  Wales.  On  thy  way, 
strengthen  the  forts  and  deepen  the  dykes  of  the  marches.^ 
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The  Norman,  as  doubtless  ye  know,  my  thegns,  hath 
sent  to  demand  our  crown,  and  hath  announced  the 
coming  of  his  war.  With  the  dawn  I depart  to  our  port 
at  Sandwich,^  to  muster  our  fleets.  Thou  wilt  go  with 
me,  Gurth.” 

“ These  preparations  need  much  treasure,”  said  an 
old  thegn ; “ and  thou  hath  lessened  the  taxes  at  the 
hour  of  need.” 

“Not  yet  is  the  hour  of  need.  When  it  comes,  our 
people  will  the  more  readily  meet  it  with  their  gold  as 
with  their  iron.  There  was  great  wealth  in  the  house  of 
Godwin  ; that  wealth  mans  the  ships  of  England.  What 
hast  thou  there,  Haco  ? ” 

“ Thy  new-issued  coin ; it  hath  on  its  reverse  the 
word  ‘ Peace.’  ” 

Who  ever  saw  one  of  those  coins  of  the  last  Saxon 
King,  the  bold  simple  head  on  the  one  side,  that  single 
word  “ Peace  ” on  the  other,  and  did  not  feel  awed  and 
touched ! 

“Peace;”  said  Harold;  “to  all  who  do  not  render 
peace,  slavery.  Yea,  may  I live  to  leave  peace  to  our 
children  ! Now,  peace  only  rests  on  our  preparation  for 
war.  You  Morcar,  return  with  all  speed  to  York,  and  look 
well  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.” 
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CHAPTER  XI Y. 

THE  COMET — TOSTIG  PUT  TO  FLIGHT ^WILLIAM’s 

PEEPARATIONS. 

Through  the  blue  skies  over  England  there  rushed  the 
bright  stranger — a meteor,^  a comet,  a fiery  star  ! ‘ such  as 
no  man  before  ever  saw.’  It  appeared  on  the  23rd  April, 
seven  nights  did  it  shine,  and  the  faces  of  sleepless  men 
were  pale  under  the  angry  glare. 

The  river  of  Thames  rushed  blood-red  in  the  beam, 
the  winds  at  play  on  the  broad  waves  of  the  Humber 
broke  the  surge  of  billows  into  sparkles  of  fire.  With 
three  streamers,  sharp  and  long  as  the  sting  of  the  dragon, 
the  foreboder  of  wrath  rushed  through  the  hosts  of  stars. 

On  the  roof  of  his  palace  stood  Harold  the  King,  and 
with  folded  arms  he  looked  on  the  Rider  of  Night.^  And 
up  the  stairs  of  the  turret  came  the  soft  steps  of  Haco,  and 
stealing  near  to  the  King,  he  said — 

“ Arm  in  haste,  for  the  messengers  have  come 
breathless  to  tell  thee  that’  Tostig,  thy  brother,  with 
pirate  and  warship,' is  wasting  thy  shores  and  slaughtering 
thy  people ! ” . > . 

Tostig,  with  the  ships  ^ he  had.  gained  both  from 
Norman  and  Norwegian,  soon  fled  before  the  banners  of 
Harold.  After  plundering  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
Hampshire  coasts,  he  sailed  up  the  Humber,  where 
Morcar  encountered  and  chased  the  traitor,  and,  deserted 
by  most  of  his  ships,  with  but  twelve  small  craft,  Tostig 
gained  the  shores  of  Scotland.  There,  again  forestalled 
by  the  Saxon  King,  he  failed  to  get  succour  from 
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Malcolm,  and  retreating  to  the  Orkneys,  waited  the  fleets 
of  Hardrada  of  Norway. 

And  now  Harold,  thus  at  freedom  for  defence  against 
a foe  more  formidable  and  less  unnatural,  hastened 
to  make  secure  both  the  sea  and  the  coast  against 
William  the  Norman. 

William  was  at  high  feast  with  his  barons  when 
Lanfranc  dismounted  at  his  gates  and  entered  his  hall. 
“ Hail  to  thee.  King  of  England  ! ” he  said.  “ I bring  the 
bulV-  that  excommunicates^  Harold  and  his  adherents ; I 
bring  to  thee  the  gift  of  the  Eoman  Church,  the  land  and 
royalty  of  England.  I bring  to  thee  the  sacred  banner 
hallowed  by  the  heir  of  the  Apostle,®  and  the  very  ring 
that  contains  the  precious  relic  of  the  Apostle  himself  ! ” 

Soon  as  were  made  known  the  sanction  and  gifts 
of  the  Pope,  all  the  continent  was  stirred, — all  came  to 
the  flag  of  the  Church, — to  the  pillage  of  England. 

For  side  by  side  with  the  Pope’s  holy  bull  was  the 
martial  ban  f ‘ Good  pay  and  broad  lands  to  everyone 
who  will  serve  Count  William  with  spear,  and  with 
sword,  and  with  cross-bow.’ 

Every  port  from  the  Scheldt*®  to  the  Loiref  was  now 
busy  with  terrible  life;  in  every  wood  was  heard  the  axe 
felling  logs  for  the  ships ; from  every  anvil  flew  the  sparks 
from  the  hammer,  as  iron  took  shape  into  helmet  and  sword. 

All  the  armament  mustered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme.  But  the  winds  were  long  hostile,  and  the  rains 
fell  in  torrents. 


* Pronounce  shell. 

t „ Zw(ir,  exactly  as  “ war”  with  “ 1 ” before  it. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

BBOTHER  AGAINST  BROTHER KING  HAROLD  GODWINSON 

AGAINST  KING  HAROLD  HARDRADA. 

And  now,  while  war  thus  hungered  for  England  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  the  last  and  most  renowned  of  the 
sea  kings,  Harold  Hardrada,  entered  his  galley,  the  tallest 
and  strongest  of  a fleet  of  three  hundred  sail. 

Tostig  joined  him  off  the  Orkney  Isles,^  and  this  great 
armament  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  shores  of  England. 
They  landed  on  the  shores  of  Cleveland,^  and  at  the  dread 
of  the  terrible  Norsemen,  the  coastmen  fled  or  submitted. 
With  booty  and  plunder  they  sailed  on  to  Scarborough, 
but  there  the  town-folk  were  brave,  and  the  walls  were 
strong.  The  Norsemen  ascended  a hill  above  the  town,  lit 
a huge  pile  of  wood,  and  tossed  the  burning  piles  down  on 
the  roofs.  House  after  house  caught  the  flame,  and 
through  the  glare  and  the  crash  rushed  the  men  of 
Hardrada.  Great  was  the  slaughter,  and  ample  the 
plunder ; and  the  town,  awed  and  depeopled,  submitted  to 
flame  and  to  sword. 

The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Humber,  entered  the  Ouse, 
and  landed  at  Kiccall,®  not  far  from  York,  but  Morcar,  the 
Earl  of  Northumbria,  came  out  with  all  his  forces — all  the 
stout  men  and  tall  of  the  great  race  of  the  Anglo-Dane. 

Then  Hardrada  advanced  his  flag,  called  the  ‘Kavager 
of  the  World,’  and,  chaunting  a war-stave,^  led  his  men 
to  the  onslaught. 

The  battle  was  fierce,  but  short.  The  English  troops 
were  defeated,  they  fled  into  York  ; and  the  ‘Ravager  of  the 
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World  ’ was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Morcar,  unable  to  control  the  townsfolk,  was  driven  forth 
with  those  still  true  to  their  country  and  King,  and  York 
agreed  to  open  its  gates  to  the  conquering  invader. 

The  camp  of  the  Norsemen  was  at  Stamford  Bridge,^ 
and  the  men  with  Hardrada  were  ‘ making  merry,’  when 
suddenly  between  them  and  the  town  rose  and  rolled 
a great  cloud  of  dust,  through  which  was  seen  the  flag  of 
the  English  King.  On  the  previous  night  King  Harold 
had  entered  York,  unknown  to  the  invaders — appeased  the 
mutiny — cheered  the  townsfolk;  and  now  came,  like  a 
thunderbolt  borne  by  the  winds,  to  clear  the  air  of 
England  from  the  clouds  of  the  north. 

Both  armaments  drew  up  in  haste,  and  Hardrada 
formed  his  array  in  the  form  of  a circle.  In  the  centre 
was  placed  the  ‘ Kavager  of  the  World,’  and  round  it  a 
rampart^  of  shields.  Behind  that  rampart  was  the  accus- 
tomed post  for  the  King  and  his  body-guard.  But  Tostig 
was  in  front  with  his  own  Northumbrian  lion  banner,^ 
and  his  chosen  men. 

While  this  army  was  thus  being  formed,  the  English 
King  was  marshalling  his  force,  in  the  manner  of  a wedge 
or  triangle,  thus  A.  King  Harold  cast  his  eye  over  the 
closing  lines,  and  then,  turning  to  Gurth,  who  rode  by 
his  side,  said  : — 

“ Take  one  man  from  yon  hostile  army,  and  with  what 
joy  should  we  charge  on  the  Norsemen  ! ” 

“ I understand  thee,”  answered  Gurth,  mournfully, 
“ and  the  same  thought  of  that  one  man  makes  my  arm 
feel  palsied.” 
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The  King  mused,  and  drew  down  the  nasal  bar^  of  his 
helmet.  “ Thegns,”  said  he  suddenly,  to  the  score  of 
riders  who  grouped  round  him,  “ follow ! ” And  shaking 
the  rein  of  his  horse.  King  Harold  rode  straight  to  that 
part  of  the  hostile  front  from  which  rose,  above  the  spears, 
the  Northumbrian  banner  of  Tostig.  Wondering,  but 
mute,  the  twenty  thegns  followed  him.  Before  the  grim 
array,  and  hard  by  Tostig’s  banner,  the  King  checked  his 
steed  and  cried, — 

“ Is  Tostig,  the  son  of  Godwin  and  Githa,  by  the  flag 
of  the  Northumbrian  earldom  ? ” 

With  his  helmet  raised,  and  his  Norwegian  mantle 
flowing  over  his  mail,  Earl  Tostig  rode  forth  at  that  voice, 
and  came  up  to  the  speaker. 

“ What  wouldest  thou  with  me,  daring  foe  ? ” 

The  Saxon  horseman  paused,  and  his  deep  voice 
trembled  tenderly,  as  he  answered  slowly, — 

“Thy  brother.  King  Harold,  sends  to  salute  thee.  Let 
not  brothers  wage  unnatural  war  in  the  soil  of  their 
fathers.” 

“What  will  Harold  the  King  give  to  his  brother?” 
answered  Tostig,  “ Northumbria  already  he  hath  bestowed 
on  the  son  of  his  house’s  foe.” 

The  Saxon  hesitated,  and  a rider  by  his  side  took 
up  the  word. 

“ If  the  Northumbrians  will  receive  thee  again, 
Northumbria  shalt  thou  have,  and  the  King  will  bestow 
his  late  earldom  of  Wessex  on  Morcar ; if  the  North- 
umbrians reject  thee,  thou  shalt  have  all  the  lordships 
which  King  Harold  hath  promised  to  Gurth.” 
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“ That  is  well,”  answered  Tostig,  and  he  seemed  to 
pause,  as  in  doubt; — when  King  Harold  Hardrada  on  his 
coal-black  steed,  with  his  helm  all  shining  with  gold, 
rode  from  the  lines,  and  came  into  hearing. 

“Ha!”  said  Tostig,  “and  if  I take  the  offer,  what 
will  Harold  son  of  Godwin  give  to  my  friend  and  ally 
Hardrada  of  Norway  ? ” 

The  Saxon  rider  raised  his  head  at  these  words,  and 
gazed  on  Hardrada,  as  he  answered,  loud  and  distinct, — 

“ Seven  feet  of  land  for  a grave,  or,  seeing  that  he 
is  taller  than  other  men,  as  much  more  as  his  corse^ 
may  demand ! ” 

“ Then  go  back,  and  tell  Harold  my  brother  to  get 
ready  for  battle ; for  never  shall  the  Scalds^  and  the 
warriors  of  Norway  say  that  Tostig  lured  their  King  in 
his  cause,  to  betray  him  to  his  foe.  Here  did  he  come, 
and  here  came  I,  to  win  as  the  brave  win,  or  to  die 
as  the  brave  die  1 ” 

The  Saxon  King  waved  his  hand,  turned  his  steed,  and 
rode  off.  The  eyes  of  Hardrada  followed  the  horseman. 

“ And  who,”  he  asked  calmly,  “ is  that  man  who 
spoke  so  well  ? ” 

“ King  Harold  ! ” answered  Tostig,  briefly. 

“ How!”  cried  the  Norseman,  “ that  man  was  shorter 
than  some  of  us,  but  he  rode  firm  in  his  stirrups.” 

And  then  this  extraordinary  person  began,  in  the 
rich  full  voice  that  pealed  deep  as  an  organ,  to  chaunt 
his  war-song.  He  halted  in  the  midst,  and  with  great 
composure  said,  “ That  verse  is  but  ill-tuned ; I must 
try  a better.” 
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He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  mused  an  instant, 
and  then,  with  his  fair  face  all  illumined,  he  burst  forth 
as  inspired.  The  time,  air,  rythm,  words,  all  so  chimed 
in  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  that  of  his  men,  that 
the  effect  was  inexpressible. 

Meanwhile,  the  Saxons  came  on,  slow  and  firm,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  battle  began.  King  Harold’s  step 
was  the  first  that  strode  into  the  innermost  circle  that 
guarded  the  Kavager  of  the  World. 

Then  forth,  from  under  the  shade  of  that  great 
flag,  came,  himself  also  on  foot,  Harold  Hardrada  shouting 
and  chaunting.  He  had  flung  away  his  shield,  and 
swayed  with  both  hands  his  enormous  sword. 

Helm  and  mail  went  down  before  him — when  a shaft 
from  some  distant  bow  pierced  his  throat.  A sound  like 
the  wail  of  a death-song  murmured  brokenly  from  his  lips, 
which  then  gushed  out  with  blood,  and  tossing  up  his 
arms  wildly,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  a corpse.  At  that 
sight  a yell  of  such  terror,  woe,  and  wrath  broke 
from  the  Norsemen,  that  it  hushed  the  very  war  for  the 
moment ! 

During  the  pause,  Harold,  summoning  Gurth,  said  to 
him  in  great  emotion,  “ For  the  sake  of  Nature,  for  the 
love  of  God,  go,  0 Gurth — go  to  Tostig ; urge  him,  now 
Hardrada  is  dead,  urge  him  to  peace.  All  that  we  can 
proffer  with  honour,  proffer — quarter^  and  free  retreat  to 
every  Norseman.  Oh,  save  me,  save  us,  from  a brother’s 
blood  ! ” 

Gurth  lifted  his  helmet,  and  kissed  the  mailed  hand 
that  grasped  his  own. 
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“I  go,”  said  he.  And  so,  bareheaded,  and  with  a 
single  trumpeter,  he  went  to  the  hostile  lines. 

Tostig  refused  to  hear  Gurth,  save  in  presence  of  the 
Norwegian  chiefs;  and  when  the  message  had  been 
delivered,  they  all  cried,  “We  would  rather  fall  one  across 
the  corpse  of  the  other,  than  leave  a field  in  which  our 
King  was  slain.” 

“ Ye  hear  them,”  said  Tostig,  “ as  they  speak,  so 
speak  I.” 

“Not  mine  this  guilt,  too,  0 God!”  said  Harold, 
solemnly  lifting  his  hand  on  high.  “ Now,  then,  to  duty.” 

And  in  the  shades  of  nightfall,  Harold  stood  amidst 
the  shattered  rampart  of  shields,  his  foot  on  the  corpse  of 
the  standard-bearer,  his  hand  on  the  ‘Eavager  of  the  World.’ 

“ Thy  brother’s  corpse  is  borne  yonder,”  said  Haco  in 
the  ear  of  the  King,  as,  wiping  the  blood  from  his  sword, 
he  plunged  it  back  into  the  sheath. 

Young  Olave,  the  son  of  Hardrada,  had  happily 
escaped  the  slaughter.  Some  prudent  old  chiefs  had 
detained  the  prince  almost  by  force  from  sharing  the  fate 
of  his  father.  With  the  morning  came  King  Harold 
himself  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  behind  him,  with 
trailed  lances,  a solemn  procession  that  bore  the  body  of 
the  Scald  King.  Then  all  the  Viking*^  chiefs  gathered 
round  the  bier,  but  no  hand,  in  the  sight  of  the  conquering 
foe,  lifted  the  cloth  of  gold  that  covered  the  corpse  of  the 
famous  King.  The  bearers  moved  on  slowly  towards  the 
boat ; the  Norwegians  followed  with  measured  funereal 


* Pronounce  vik'-ing — i as  in  “ pin.”  The  last  syllable  has  no  connection  with  “ king,” 
but  is  the  noun  suffix  -ing,  added  to  vile  = creek. 
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steps.  And  not  till  the  bier  was  placed  on  board  the  royal 
galley  was  there  heard  the  wail  of  woe ; but  then  it  came, 
loud,  and  deep,  and  dismal,  and  was  followed  by  a burst  of 
wild  song  from  a surviving  Scald. 

The  Norwegian  preparations  for  departure  were  soon 
made,  and  the  ships  sailed  down  the  stream.  Harold’s  eye 
watched  the  ships  from  the  river  banks. 

“ And  there,”  said  he,  at  last,  “ there  glide  the  last 
sails  that  shall  ever  bear  the  devastating  raven  to  the 
shores  of  England.” 

High  banquet  was  held  in  York,  and,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  the  King  could  not 
absent  himself  from  the  Victory  Feast  of  his  thegns. 
He  sate  at  the  head  of  the  board,  between  his  brothers, 
and,  as  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  the  harp  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  But  the  memory  of  Tostig — all  guilty 
though  he  was — a brother  slain  in  war  with  a brother, 
lay  heavy  on  Harold’s  soul. 

And  now,  as  night  advanced,  Leofwine,  who  was 
ever  a favourite  in  the  banquet,  rose  to  propose  the 
drink-hael,*^  and  the  roar  was  hushed  at  the  sight  of  the 
young  Earl’s  winsome^  face. 

“ Craving  forgiveness  of  my  lord  the  King,  and  this 
noble  assembly,”  said  Leofwine,  “ I would  remind  you 
that  William,  Count  of  the  Normans,  meditates  a pleasure 
excursion,  of  the  same  nature  as  our  late  visitor,  Harold 
Hardrada’s.  Wherefore,  this  drink-hael  to  William  of 
Kouen  ! And,  to  borrow  a saying  now  in  every  man’s 
lips,  which  our  children’s  children  shall  learn  by  heart. 


♦ Pronounce  drink' -heel. 
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— since  he  covets  our  Saxon  soil,  ‘ seven  feet  of  land,  in 
frank-pledge^  to  him  for  ever  ! ” 

“ Drink-hael  to  William  the  Norman!”  shouted  the 
revellers ; and  each  man,  \vith  mocking  formality,  took 
off  his  cap,  kissed  his  hand,  and  boAved.  “ Drink-hael 
to  William  the  Norman  ! ” and  the  shout  rolled  from 
floor  to  roof,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  a man 
all  bedabbled^  with  dust  and  mire,  rushed  through  the 
rows  of  the  banqueters,  rushed  to  the  throne-chair  of 
Harold,  and  cried  aloud,  “ William  the  Norman  is 
encamped  on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  and  with  the  mightiest 
armament  ever  yet  seen  in  England,  is  ravaging  the 
land  far  and  near  ! ” 

CHAPTEE  XVI. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

On  the  broad  plain  between  Pevensey^  and  Hastings,^ 
Duke  William  had  arrayed^  his  armaments.  In  the  rear 
he  had  built  a castle  of  wood,  all  the  framework  of  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  retreat.  His  ships  he  had  run  into  deep 
water,  and  scuttled;®  so  that  the  thought  of  return,  without 
victory,  might  be  banished  from  his  force.  His  outposts'^ 
stretched  for  miles,  keeping  watch  night  and  day  against 
surprise. 

Meanwhile,  Harold,  occupying  the  line  of  hills  beyond, 
began  forthwith  to  entrench  himself  behind  deep  ditches 
and  artful  palisades.®  He  surrounded  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  with  a perfect  breastwork  against  the  charge  of  the 
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horse.  Stakes  and  strong  hurdles  interwoven  with  osier 
plats/  and  protected  by  deep  dykes,  served  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  William’s  cavalry  ; while  the  possession  of  the 
ground  must  compel  the  foe  to  march,  and  to  charge 
up  hill,  against  all  the  missiles  which  the  Saxons  could 
pour  down  from  their  entrenchments. 

“Think  not,  0 my  knights,”  said  William,  musingly, 
“that  we  shall  find  a fool’s  hot  brain  under  Harold’s 
helmet  of  iron.  How  is  this  broken  ground  of  hillock  and 
valley,  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  named  in  our  chart?  ” 

“A  Saxon  peasant,”  said  De  Graville,  “told  me  that 
the  ground  was  called  Senlac  or  Sanglac,  a significant 
name  and  ominous — Sanguelac,^  The  Lake  of  Blood.” 

“ Sanguelac,”  said  the  Duke,  startled;  “ Sanguelac! — 
truly  sayest  thou,  through  a lake  of  blood  we  must  wade 
indeed  ! ” 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1066,  the  Norman 
force  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  Mass^  had  been 
said,  and  Odo  had  blessed  the  troops.  The  army  was 
marshalled  in  three  great  divisions.  All  the  horsemen 
were  in  complete  link  or  net-mail,^  armed  with  spears 
and  strong  swords,  and  long,  pear-shaped  shields,  with 
the  device  either  of  a cross  or  a dragon.  The  archers, 
on  whom  William  relied,  were  numerous  in  all  three 
of  the  corps. 

Meanwhile,  Harold  had  marshalled  his  men  in  two 
divisions ; those  in  front  of  the  entrenchments ; those 
within  it.  The  main  arm  of  the  host  was  the  great  shield 
and  the  great  axe  wielded  by  men  larger  in  stature  and 
stronger  of  muscle  than  the  majority  of  the  Normans. 
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Deep,  and  loud,  and  hearty  was  the  shout  which 
now  greeted  the  King  of  the  English  host ; and  clear 
and  full  went  the  King’s  voice  down  the  listening  lines. 

“ This  day,  0 friends  and  Englishmen,  this  day  ye 
fight  for  liberty.  Let  no  man  dream  of  retreat;  every 
inch  of  ground  that  ye  yield  is  the  soil  of  your  native 
land.  For  me,  on  this  field,  I peril  all.  Think  that 
mine  eye  is  upon  you  wherever  ye  are.  If  a line  waver 
or  shrink,  ye  shall  hear  in  the  midst  the  voice  of  your 
King.  Hold  fast  to  your  ranks,  break  not  the  form  of 
the  battle;  and  I tell  you  on  the  faith  of  a soldier 
who  never  yet  hath  left  field  without  victory,  that  ye 
cannot  be  beaten.  While  I speak,  the  winds  swell  the 
sails  of  the  Norse  ships  bearing  home  the  corpse  of 
Hardrada.  Accomplish  this  day  the  last  triumph  of 
England.” 

Scarcely  had  the  rapturous  hurrahs  of  the  Saxons 
closed  on  this  speech,  when  full  in  sight,  north-west  of 
Hastings,  came  the  army  of  the  invader. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Duke’s  division  was  the  sacred 
banner,  and  in  front  of  it,  and  of  the  whole  line,  rode  a 
strange  warrior  of  gigantic  height.  And  as  he  rode,  the 
warrior  sang, — 

‘ Chaunting  loud  the  lusty  strain 
Of  Roland  and  of  Charlemain, 

And  the  dead,  who,  deathless  all, 

Fell  at  famous  Roncesval.’^ 

And  the  knights  swelled,  with  hoarse  voices,  through 
their  helmets,  the  martial  chorus.  This  warrior,  in  front 
of  the  Duke  and  the  horsemen,  seemed  beside  himself  with 
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the  joy  of  the  battle.  As  he  rode,  and  as  he  chaunted,  he 
threw  up  his  sword  in  the  air  like  a gleeman,^  catching  it 
nimbly  as  it  fell,  and  flourishing  it  wildly,  till  he  fairly  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashing  forward  to  the  very  front  of 
a detachment  of  Saxon  riders,  shouted, — 

“A  Taillefer!  a Taillefer  ! ” and  by  voice  and  gesture 
challenged  forth  some  one  to  single  combat. 

A flery  young  thegn  started  forth  and  crossed  swords 
with  the  poet ; but  Taillefer,  again  throwing  up  and 
catching  his  sword  with  incredible  rapidity,  shore  the 
unhappy  Saxon  from  the  helm  to  the  backbone,  and  riding 
over  his  corpse,  shouting  and  laughing,  he  again  renewed 
his  challenge.  A second  rode  forth  and  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  rest  of  the  English  horsemen  stared  at  each 
other  aghast ; and  that  single  incident  might  have  sufficed 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  English,  had  not  Leofwine, 
spurred  his  light,  half-mailed  steed  to  the  Norman  giant ; 
and,  not  even  drawing  his  sword,  but  with  his  spear  raised 
over  his  head,  and  his  form  covered  by  his  shield,  he 
cried  “ Go,  and  chaunt  to  the  foul  fiend,  0 croaking 
minstrel!”  Taillefer  rushed  forward,  his  sword  shivered  on 
the  Saxon  shield,  and  in  the  same  moment  he  fell  a corpse 
under  the  hoofs  of  his  steed  transfixed  by  the  Saxon  spear. 

A cry  of  woe,  in  which  even  William  joined  his 
deep  voice,  wailed  through  the  Norman  ranks : while 
Leofwine  rode  deliberately  towards  them,  halted  a 
moment,  and  then  flung  his  spear  in  the  midst  with  so 
deadly  an  aim,  that  a young  knight,  within  two  of 
William,  reeled  on  his  saddle,  groaned,  and  fell. 

“ How  like  ye,  0 Normans,  the  Saxon  gleemen  ? ” 
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said  Leofwine,  and  then  blithely  singing  a Saxon  stave/ 
as  if  inspired  by  Norman  minstrelsy,  he  rode  into  the 
entrenchments. 

As  the  Normans  closed  in,  Harold  flung  himself 
from  his  steed,  and  strode  on  foot,  v^ith  his  mighty 
battle-axe,  to  the  spot  where  the  rush  was  dreadest. 

Now  came  the  shock — the  fight  hand  to  hand ; spear 
and  lance  were  thrown  aside,  axe  and  sword  rose  and  fell. 
But  before  the  lines  of  the  English,  the  Norman  foot 
were  mowed  as  by  the  scythe.  In  vain  thundered  the 
repeated  charges  of  the  fiery  knights  ; in  vain,  throughout 
all,  came  the  shaft  and  the  bolt. 

“By  the  splendour  of  God,”  cried  William, 
“Normans,  ho!  spears  to  the  rescue!  Ha  Rou  !*“^  Ha 
Rou  ! Notre  Dame  ! And  heading  his  bravest  knights, 
William  came,  as  a thunderbolt,  on  the  bills'^  and  shields. 
Harold,  who  scarce  a minute  before  had  been  in  a 
remoter  rank,  was  already  in  the  brunt®  of  the  charge. 
Down  rolled  in  the  dust  half  the  knights.  Bruce  reeled 
on  his  saddle ; William’s  horse  fell  dead  on  the  plain. 
Twenty  barons  leapt  from  saddle  to  yield  him  their 
chargers.  He  chose  the  one  nearest  to  hand,  sprang  to 
foot  and  to  stirrup,  and  rode  back  to  his  lines. 

Meanwhile,  de  Graville’s  casque,  its  strings  broken 
by  the  shock,  had  fallen  off,  and  as  Harold  was  about  to 
strike,  he  recognised  him. 

Holding  up  his  hand  to  keep  off  the  press  of  his 
men,  the  generous  King  said  briefly — “ Rise  and  retreat ! 

* Pronounce  hd-roo’ — d as  in  “ far  ” ; oo  as  in  “ moon.” 
t „ nd-tr  dam — o as  in  “ no  ” ; d as  in  “ far.” 
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— no  time  on  this  field  for  captor  and  captive.  Thou 
hast  fought  by  my  side,  thou  shalt  not  die  by  Saxon 
hand  ! — Go.” 

De  Graville  rising,  turned  away ; and  slowly,  as  if 
he  disdained  to  fly,  strode  back  over  the  corpses  of  his 
countrymen. 

“ Stay,  all  hands  ! ” cried  the  King  to  his  archers  ; 
“ yon  man  hath  tasted  our  salt,  and  done  us  good  service 
of  old.” 

Not  a shaft  was  discharged. 

The  interval  in  the  strife  thus  gained  was  promptly 
and  vigorously  employed  by  the  Saxons  in  repairing  the 
palisades.  And  this  done,  Harold,  turning  to  Haco,  and 
the  thegns  round  him,  said  joyously — 

“ By  Heaven’s  help  we  shall  yet  win  this  day.  And 
know  you  not  that  it  is  my  fortunate  day — the  day  on 
which,  hitherto,  all  hath  prospered  with  me,  in  peace  and 
in  war — the  day  of  my  birth  ? ” 

“ Of  your  birth  ! ” echoed  Haco  in  surprise. 

“ Ay  ! did  you  not  know  it  ? ” 

“Nay! — strange! — it  is  also  the  birthday  of  Duke 
William  ! ” 

Suddenly  the  King  was  recalled  to  the  sense  of  the 
present  hour,  by  shouts  and  cries  at  the  further  end  of  the 
field,  in  which  the  yell  of  Norman  triumph  predominated. 
William  had  given  the  order  for  a mock  charge  on  the 
Saxon  vanguard,^  to  be  followed  by  the  feigned  flight ; and 
so  artfully  had  this  stratagem  been  practised,  that  despite 
all  the  solemn  orders  of  Harold,  the  bold  English,  their 
blood  heated  by  long  contest  and  seeming  victory,  could 
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not  resist  pursuit,  They  rushed  forward  impetuously, 
breaking  the  order  of  their  phalanx.^ 

Pointing  towards  the  disordered  Saxons  with  a wild 
laugh  of  revengeful  joy,  William  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and,  followed  by  all  his  chivalry,*^  joined  the  cavalry 
in  their  swoop  upon  the  scattered  array.  Many  Saxons 
were  cut  off,  but  Gurth,  Leofwine,  and  Vebba  hewed  the 
way  for  their  followers  to  the  side  of  Harold  and  entered 
the  entrenchments,  close  followed  by  the  foe,  who  came 
on,  swarm  upon  swarm,  as  wolves  on  a traveller,  as  bears 
round  a bark.^ 

The  first  breastwork  down — the  second  enclosure  gives 
way.  And  now  in  the  centre  of  the  third — lo,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Normans,  towers  proudly  aloft  and  shines  in 
the  rays  of  the  westering  sun,  broidered  with  gold,  and 
blazing  with  mystic  gems,  the  standard  of  England’s 
King  ! And  there,  are  gathered  the  reserve  of  the  English 
host,  the  heroes  who  had  never  yet  known  defeat. 

Before  that  standard,  in  front  of  the  men,  stood 
Gurth,  and  Leofwine,  and  Haco,  and  Harold,  the  last 
leaning  for  rest  upon  his  axe,  for  he  was  sorely  wounded  in 
many  places,  and  the  blood  oozed  through  the  links  of  his 
mail.  The  Norman  arrows  meanwhile  flew  fast  and  thick, 
but  William  noted  to  his  grief  that  they  struck  against  the 
tall  breastworks  and  barricades,  and  so  failed  in  the 
slaughter  they  should  inflict. 

“ Shoot  in  the  air,”  said  the  Duke,  “ let  the  arrow  fall 
perpendicular  on  those  within — direct  from  heaven — that 
standard  be  your  mark.”  In  a few  moments  down  came 


Pronounce  »hiv'~al-ry—sh  as  in  “ sharp  ” ; not  ch  as  in  “ church,” 
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the  iron  rain.  It  took  the  English  host  as  by  surprise, 
piercing  hide-cap,^  and  even  iron-helm  ; and  in  the  very 
surprise  that  made  them  instinctively  look  up — death  came. 

The  King  raises  his  flashing  eyes.  Why  halts  his 
stride  ? Why  drops  the  axe  from  his  hand  ? As  he 
raised  his  head,  do\vn  came  the  hissing  death  shaft. 
It  smote  the  lifted  face ; it  crushed  into  the  dauntless 
eye-ball.  He  reeled,  he  staggered,  he  fell  back  several 
yards  at  the  foot  of  his  gorgeous  standard.  With  des- 
perate hand  he  broke  the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  left 
the  barb,  quivering  in  the  anguish.^ 

Gurth  knelt  over  him. 

“ Fight  on,'’  gasped  the  King,  “ conceal  my  death! 
Holy  Crosse  ! England  to  the  rescue  ! woe — woe  ! ” 

Rallying  himself  a moment,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
clenched  his  right  hand,  and  fell  once  more — a corpse. 

His  helmet  cloven  in  two,  his  face  all  streaming 
with  blood,  fell  the  fated  Haco. 

Then  died,  last  of  the  Kent-men,  the  English-hearted 
Vebba.  Laughing  in  death,  fell  young  Leofwine.  Last 
man  at  the  standard,  fell  Gurth. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

‘ HERE  FOUGHT,  HERE  FELL,  OUR  NORMAN-SLANDERED 
KING  ’ — {Tennyson). 

Close  by  his  banner,  amidst  the  piles  of  the  dead, 
William  the  Conqueror  pitched  his  pavilion,  and  sat  at 
meat.  And  over  all  the  plain,  far  and  near,  torches  were 
moving  like  meteors  on  a marsh,^  for  the  Duke  had 
permitted  the  Saxon  women  to  search  for  the  bodies  of 
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their  lords.  And  as  they  sat,  and  talked,  and  laughed, 
there  entered  the  tent  two  humble  monks:  their  lowly 
mien,^  their  dejected  faces,  their  homely  serge,  in  mournful 
contrast  to  the  joy  and  the  splendour  of  the  Victory-feast. 

They  came  to  the  Conqueror,  and  knelt. 

“Else  up,  sons  of  the  Church,”  said  William,  mildly, 
“ for  sons  of  the  Church  are  we  ! Deem  not  that  we  shall 
invade  the  rights  of  the  religion  which  we  have  come  to 
avenge.  Nay,  on  this  spot  we  have  already  sworn  to 
build  an  abbey^  that  shall  be  the  proudest  in  the  land,  and 
where  masses  shall  be  sung  evermore  for  the  repose  of  the 
brave  Normans  who  fell  in  this  field,  and  for  mine  and  my 
consort’s  soul.” 

“Doubtless,”  said  Odo,  sneering,  “ the  holy  men  have 
heard  already  of  this  pious  intent,  and  come  to  pray  for 
cells®  in  the  future  abbey.” 

“Not  so,”  said  Osgood,  mournfully,  “we  have  our  own 
beloved  convent  at  Waltham,  endowed  by  the  prince  whom 
thine  arms  have  defeated.  We  come  to  ask  but  to  bury  in 
our  sacred  cloisters  the  corpse  of  him  so  lately  King  over 
all  England — our  benefactor,  Harold.” 

The  Duke’s  brow  fell. 

“ And  see,”  said  Aldred,  eagerly,  as  he  drew  out  a 
leathern  pouch,  “we  have  brought  with  us  all  the  gold 
that  our  poor  crypts^  contained,  for  we  misdoubted  this 
day,”  and  he  poured  out  the  glittering  pieces  at  the 
Conqueror’s  feet. 

“No!”  said  William,  fiercely,  “we  take  no  gold  for 
a traitor’s  body ; no,  not  if  Githa,  the  usurper’s  mother, 
offered  us  its  weight  in  the  shining  metal ; unburied  be 
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the  Accursed  of  the  Church^  and  let  the  birds  of  prey 
feed  their  young  with  his  carcase  ! ” 

Two  murmurs,  distinct  in  tone  and  in  meaning,  were 
heard  in  that  assembly;  the  one  of  approval,  the  other 
of  generous  discontent  and  indignant  amaze,  from  the 
large  majority  of  Norman  nobles. 

The  murmurs  had  just  died  into  a thrilling  hush, 
when  a woman,  who  had  followed  the  monks  unperceived 
and  unheeded,  passed,  with  a swift  and  noiseless  step  to 
the  Duke’s  footstool ; and,  without  bending  knee  to  the 
ground,  said,  in  a voice  which,  though  low,  was  heard 
by  all — 

“Norman,  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  England,  I tell 
thee  that  thou  darest  not  do  this  wrong  to  the  hero  who 
died  in  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  their  children.” 
Before  she  spoke,  she  had  thrown  back  her  hood ; 
her  hair,  dishevelled,  fell  over  her  shoulders,  glittering 
like  gold  in  the  blaze  of  the  banquet  lights;  and  that 
wondrous  beauty,  without  equal  amidst  the  dames  of 
England,  shone,  like  the  vision  of  an  accusing  angel,  on 
the  eyes  of  the  startled  Duke  and  the  breathless  knights. 

There,  with  knee  unbent,  with  marble  cheek,  and 
haughty  eye,  she  faced  the  Conqueror,  and,  as  she  ceased, 
his  noble  barons  broke  into  bold  applause. 

“Who  art  thou?”  said  William,  if  not  daunted  at 
least  amazed,  “thou  art  not  Harold’s  wife  or  sister?” 

“ Dread  lord,”  said  Osgood  ; “ she  was  the  betrothed 
of  Harold,  Edith  the  Fair,  but,  as  within  the  degrees  of 
kin,^  the  Church  forbade  their  union,  and  they  obeyed 
the  Church.” 
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Out  from  the  banqueting  throng  stepped  Mallet  de 
Graville.  “ 0 my  liege,”  said  he,  “ thou  hast  promised 
me  lands  and  earldom ; instead  of  these  gifts  undeserved, 
bestow  on  me  the  right  to  bury  and  to  honour  the 
remains  of  Harold  ; to-day  I took  from  him  life,  let  me 
give  all  I can  in  return — a grave  ! ” 

William  paused.  “ Lady,”  said  he,  gently,  “ thou 
appealest  not  in  vain  to  Norman  knighthood ; thy  rebuke 
was  just,  and  I repent  me  of  a hasty  impulse.  Mallet 
de  Graville,  thy  prayer  is  granted ; to  thy  choice  be 
consigned  the  place  of  burial,  to  thy  care  the  funeral 
rites  of  him  whose  soul  hath  passed  out  of  human 
judgment.” 

Accompanied  by  the  brothers  of  Waltham,  and 
attended  by  link-bearers,^  Mallet  de  Graville  engaged  iu 
the  search  for  the  royal  dead — and  the  search  was  vain. 

Deeper  and  stiller,  the  autumnal  moon  rose  and 
lent  its  ghastly  aid  to  the  glare  of  the  redder  lights. 
But,  on  leaving  the  pavilion,  they  had  missed  Edith ; 
she  had  gone  from  them  alone,  and  was  lost  in  that 
dreadful  wilderness. 

“ See,”  said  de  Graville,  “ how  near  yon  lonely 
woman  hath  come  to  the  tent  of  the  Duke — my  heart 
bleeds  to  see  her  striving  to  lift  up  the  heavy  dead!” 

The  monks  neared  the  spot,  and  Osgood  exclaimed 
in  a voice  almost  joyful, — “ It  is  Edith  the  Fair  ! This 
way,  the  torches  ! hither,  quick  ! ” 

The  woman  silently,  and  by  the  help  of  no  light  save 
the  moon,  was  intent  on  her  search.  Moaning  low  to 
herself,  she  desisted  from  her  task,  and  knelt  watching 
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them,  and  shaking  her  head  mournfully,  as  they  removed 
helm  after  helm,  and  lowered  the  torches  upon  stern  and 
livid  brows.  At  length  the  lights  fell  red  and  full  on  the 
ghastly  face  of  Haco — proud  and  sad  as  in  life. 

De  Graville  uttered  an  exclamation : “ The  King’s 
nephew;  be  sure  the  King  is  near!”  A shudder  went 
over  the  woman’s  form,  and  the  moaning  ceased. 

They  unhelmed  another  corpse,  and  at  the  sight  of 
that  face  a wild  shriek  broke  from  Edith’s  heart.  She 
started  to  her  feet — put  aside  the  monks  with  a wild  and 
angry  gesture,  and  bending  over  the  face,  sought  with  her 
long  hair  to  wipe  from  it  the  clotted  blood ; then  with 
convulsive  fingers,  she  strove  to  loosen  the  buckleE  of  the 
breast-mail.  The  knight  knelt  to  assist  her.  “ No,  no,” 
she  gasped  out.  “ He  is  mine — mine  now  ! ” 

Her  hands  bled  as  the  mail  gave  way  to  her  efforts ; 
the  tunic  beneath  was  all  dabbled  with  blood.  She  rent 
the  folds,  and  on  the  breast,  just  above  the  silenced  heart, 
were  punctured^  in  the  old  Saxon  letters,  the  word 
‘ Edith  ’ ; and  just  below,  in  characters  more  fresh,  the 
word,  ‘England.’ 

“ See,  see  ! ” she  cried  in  piercing  accents ; and, 
clasping  the  dead  in  her  arms,  she  kissed  the  lips,  and 
called  aloud,  in  words  of  the  tenderest  endearments,  as  if 
she  addressed  the  living.  All  there  knew  then  that  the 
search  was  ended;  all  knew  that  the  eyes  of  love  had 
recognised  the  dead. 

“Wed,  wed,”  murmured  the  betrothed;  “ wed  at  last! 
0 Harold,  Harold!  Heaven  is  kind;”  and  laying  her 
head  gently  on  the  breast  of  the  dead,  she  smiled  and  died. 
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At  the  east  end  of  the  choir  in  the  Abbey  of 
Waltham  ^ was  long  shown  the  tomb  of  the  last  Saxon 
King,  inscribed  with  the  touching  words — ‘ Harold 
Infelix.’^  But  not  under  that  stone,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  mouldered  his  dust. 

“ Let  his  corpse,”  said  William  the  Norman,  “ let  his 
corpse  guard  the  coasts,  which  his  life  madly  defended. 
Let  the  seas  wail  his  dirge,  and  girdle  his  grave ; and  his 
spirit  protect  the  land  which  hath  passed  to  the  Norman’s 
sway.” 

So  death  united  those  whom  life  had  divided.  In  the 
holy  burial-ground^  that  encircled  a small  Saxon  chapel,  on 
the  shore,  and  near  the  spot  on  which  William  had  leapt 
to  land,  one  grave  received  the  betrothed  ; and  the  tomb 
of  Waltham  only  honoured  an  empty  name. 
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Table  showing  the  Family  of  Leofric. 


Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  married  Godiva 


Aldtth 


Morcab 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLES  — contd. 

Table  showing  the  Saxon  Kings  (979—1066),  and  the  Tears  daring 
which  they  Reigned. 


King  Ethelbed  the  Unready,  978 — 1016, 
married  Emma  of  Normandy 


King  Edmund  Ironside  Prince  Alfred  King  Edward  the  Confessor 

died  1016  murdered  in  England,  1042 — 1066 

I 1036 

Edward,  died  1057  ; married 
daughter  of  the  German 
Emperor 


Edgar  the  Atheling  Margaret 

(?)  1056 — 1106  married  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland 

Matilda,  married  Henry  I. 


Table  showing  the  Danish  Kings  and  the  Years  during  which  they 
Reigned,  and  the  House  of  Godwin. 


SwEYN,  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  England,  1013 — 1014 


Canute  the  Great,  1016 — 1035 
King  of  Denmark,  England, 
and  Norway 

1 Sweyn,  King  of  Den-  Githa,  married 

I 1 mark,  1047 — 1074  Godwin,  Earl 

Harold  Habefoot  Hardicanute,  of  Wessex 

King  of  England,  King  of  England, 

1035—1040  1040—1042 


Edith,  Sweyn  Harold  II.  Tostiq  Gurth  Leofwine  Wolnoth 

married  died  1053  King  of 
Edward  the  I England, 

Confessor  Haco 


Estrid  (daughter) 
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Historical  Events  referred  to  in  the  Story. 

A.D. 

449.  First  coming  of  the  English,  worshippers  of  Odin  or  Woden 
and  other  gods.  Britons  gradually  driven  into  the  West. 

457.  Jutes  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  found  the  Kingdom  of  Kent. 
495.  Saxons  under  Cerdic  found  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex. 

547.  Angles  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

597.  Landing  of  Augustine,  the  English  become  Christians. 

787.  First  landing  of  the  Danes  in  England. 

827 — 836.  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  becomes  overlord  of  England. 
871 — 901.  Alfred  defeats  the  Danes,  who  become  Christians  and  settle 
in  the  East  of  England. 

913.  Rollo,  or  Rolf  the  Northman  and  his  men  settle  in  that  part 
of  France  called  after  them,  Normandy,  of  which  Rollo  is 
the  first  Duke.  They  become  Christians. 

924 — 940.  Athelstan,  Alfred’s  grandson,  victorious  over  Scots,  Welsh, 
and  Danes, 

1013.  Ethelred  the  Unready,  defeated  by  the  Danes;  takes  refuge  in 
Normandy. 

1016 — 1035.  Canute,  'King  of  Denmark,  after  sharing  the  throne  of 
England  for  a short  time  with  Edmund  Ironside,  becomes 
King  of  the  whole  country  (and  in  1028  of  Norway  also). 
1036.  During  the  reign  of  Canute’s  son,  Harold,  Prince  Alfred  the  son 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  is  murdered  while  on  a visit  to 
England. 

1042  After  the  death  of  Canute’s  second  son,  Hardicanute,  the  Witan, 
led  by  Earl  Godwin,  put  on  the  throne  Edward,  the  son  of 
Ethelred,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  Normandy, 

1051.  Godwin  outlawed,  because  of  a dispute  with  the  Normans. 

1052.  Godwin  returns.  Normans  driven  out  of  England. 

1053.  Death  of  Godwin.  Harold,  his  son,  becomes  Earl  of  Wessex. 

1054.  Macbeth,  who  had  murdered  King  Duncan  of  Scotland,  defeated 

by  Duncan’s  son  ; Malcolm,  helped  by  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
umbria, with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge ; slain  1057. 

1055.  Tostig  becomes  Earl  of  Northumbria  on  the  death  of  Siward. 
1063.  Gryffyth,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  rebels  against  Edward.  He  is 

defeated  by  Harold,  and  is  beheaded  by  his  own  subjects. 

1064  Harold,  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  France,  is  forced  by  the 
(about).  Duke  of  Normandy  to  take  an  oath  to  help  him  to  become 
King  of  England. 

1065.  Tostig  expelled  from  his  earldom. 
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1066.  Death  of  Edward  (January).  Harold  elected  King. 

1066.  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  and  Tostig  defeated  and  killed 
by  Harold  at  Stamford  Bridge,  25th  September. 

1066.  Harold  defeated  and  killed  by  Duke  William  at  Senlac,  near 
Hastings,  14th  October. 


List  of  the  Most  Important  Persons  mentioned  in  the  Story. 


Aldred — Bishop  of  Worcester,  1044, 
Archbishop  of  York,  1060.  Had  great  in- 
fluence over  William,  whom  he  crowned. 
(Sometimes  spelt  Aired.) 

Aldyth — daughter  of  Algar;  wife  of 
Gryffyth,  King  of  North  Wales,  and  after- 
wards of  Harold  II. 

Algar — son  of  Leofric  of  Mercia,  father 
of  Edwin  and  Morcar. 

Edgar  Atheling — grandson  of  Edmund 
Ironside. 

Edith,  the  Fair  (or  Edith,  the  Swan- 
Neck) — betrothed  to  Harold. 

Edith — daughter  of  Godwin,  and  wife 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Edward  the  Confessor— King  of  the 
English,  born  1004,  died  1066. 

Fitzosborne — a Norman  Baron,  Grand 
Seneschal  of  Normandy. 

Githa — wife  of  Godwin. 

Godwin — Earl  of  Wessex.  He  was  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the 
kingdom,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Court.  This  led  to  his  being  outlawed  in 
1051  ; he  was  recalled  the  following  year. 

Gurth— fourth  son  of  Godwin,  killed  at 
Hastings. 

Haco  (or  Hakon) — son  of  Sweyn. 

Harold  II  . — son  of  Godwin,  Earl  of 
Wessex,  and  Githa.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  crowned  King,  6th 
Jan.,  1066. 

Harold  Hardrada — King  of  Norway, 
invaded  England  in  1066  in  alliance  with 
Tostig,  the  outlawed  brother  of  Harold, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge. 

Lanfranc  of  Pavia  (in  Italy) — made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1070  ; was 
chief  counsellor  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Leofric — Earl  of  Mercia,  who  shared 


with  Godwin  and  Siward  the  chief  influence 
in  the  kingdom  during  the  reigns  of  Hardi- 
canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  His 
wife  was  the  famous  Lady  Godiva. 

Leofwine — fifth  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 

Mallet  de  Graville— a Norman  knight 
who  had  visited  England  during  the  Welsh 
war,  and  had  fought  under  Harold  against 
Gryffyth  of  Wales. 

Margaret — sister  of  Edgar  Atheling  ; 
afterwards  wife  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland. 

Matilda — wife  of  William  the  Conqueror 
who  with  her  ladies  worked  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

Odo — aNorman,  half-brother  of  William 
the  Conqueror ; became  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
in  1042,  and  was  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Kent  and  Hereford. 

Robert  of  J umieges — made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1051. 

Rolf — Earl  of  Hereford,  nephew  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

Stigand — a favourite  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1052.  He  opposed  William. 

Sweyn— eldest  son  of  Earl  Godwin, 
exiled  with  his  father  in  1051 ; died  1053. 

Taillefer — the  “cleaver  of  iron,”  a 
Norman  knight. 

Tancarville  (Raoul  de  Tancarville) — 

Grand  Chamberlain  to  William. 

Tostig — third  son  of  Earl  Godwin, 
killed  at  Stamford  Bridge,  1066. 

William  the  Conqueror — Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, born  at  Falaise,  Normandy,  1027, 
died  near  Rouen,  1087.  King  of  England 
1066  to  1087.  Son  of  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

William — Chaplain  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Made  Bishop  of  London,  1051. 

Wolnoth — sixth  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 
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5.  1.  Martlet,  a martin  or  swallow  used  on 
coats-of-arms.  In  heraldry,  the  bird  has 
no  feet. 

2.  Device,  the  emblem  on  a shield,  by 
which  the  person  using  it  is  known. 

3.  Confessor,  one  who  endures  perse- 
cution or  suffering  for  his  religion,  but 
does  not  (like  a martyr)  suffer  death. 

4.  Housings,  the  ornamental  trappings 
of  a horse,  especially  the  saddle-cloth. 

6.  1.  Skuli-cap,  a small  helmet  fitting 
closely  to  the  head. 

2.  Effigies,  statues. 

3.  Csesar.  Julius  Caesar  (b.c.  100 — 44), 
the  famous  Roman  general. 

4.  Cortes.  Fernando  Cortes  (1485 — 
1547),  the  famous  Spanish  general  and 
conqueror  of  Mexico. 

5.  Napoleon.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1769 
— 1821),  the  first  and  ablest  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Defeated  at  Waterloo,  18th 
June,  1815,  and  died  in  exile  at  St. 
Helena. 

6.  Westminster.  An  ancient  abbey 
church  was  founded  here  about  the  time 
of  Offa  (d.  796).  Edward  the  Confessor 
resided  here  regularly;  he  rebuilt  the 
church  and  built  himself  a palace  (of 
which  there  are  no  remains  now),  pro- 
bably on  the  east  of  the  abbey.  Of 
Edward’s  church,  only  an  archway  in 
the  south  transept  of  the  present  abbey 
can  be  identified.  The  church  was  con- 
secrated in  1065,  and  Harold  was  probably 
crowned  in  it.  The  present  abbey  was 
consecrated  in  1269,  having  been  rebuilt 
by  Henry  III.  in  honour  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  completed  by  Edward  I. 

7.  Close  vests,  tight-fitting  jackets. 

7.  1.  Bishop  Odo  was  William’s  half- 
brother. 

2.  Bayeux,  a town  in  Normandy,  on  the 
Aure,  17  miles  N.W.  of  Caen.  It  is  a very 
old  town,  and  was  noted  in  Roman  times. 

3.  Villain  (sometimes  spelt  villein),  a 
serf,  one  of  the  lowest  order  of  persons 
who  were  not  free. 

4.  Roland,  the  most  famous  of  the 


Paladins  (the  name  given  to  the  twelve 
famous  noblemen)  who  formed  part  of  the 
household  of  Charlemagne.  He  died  in 
778.  The  ‘ Battle  Hymn  ’ is  found  in  a 
noted  poem  in  Old  French,  called  the 
‘ Song  of  Roland,’  which  tells  of  Roland’s 
mighty  deeds.  A verse  is  given  from  it 
on  page  75.  {See  Note  1,  page  75,  on 
page  95.) 

5.  Charles  the  Great,  another  name  for 
Charlemagne  (742 — 814),  the  famous 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans.  He  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  West  Central  Europe.  He  resided 
chiefly  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

6.  Woden,  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of 
the  name  Odin,  the  chief  god  of  the 
Northmen. 

8.  1.  Tower  of  Julius,  part  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  tradition  (probably 
quite  wrongly)  says  was  built  by  Julius 
Caesar. 

2.  Infant  navy.  Alfred  the  Great  (849 
— 901),  laid  the  foundation  of  our  navy 
by  the  ships  which  he  built,  about  876, 
to  assist  him  in  driving  away  the  Danes 
from  our  coasts. 

3.  Lanfranc,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

4.  Taillefer,  this  name  means  ‘ cleaver 
of  iron.’ 

5.  Benison,  blessing. 

6.  Exile.  Edward  the  Confessor  found 
a refuge  in  Normandy,  his  mother’s 
country,  while  Canute  and  his  two  sons 
ruled  in  England. 

9.  1.  Kith,  this  word  properly  means 
‘ acquaintances,’  but  is  generally  now 
used  for  ‘ relatives.’ 

10.  1.  Raven  of  the  Dane.  In  Scandinavia, 
the  raven  was  the  bird  of  Odin,  and  was 
carved  on  the  prows  of  their  vessels  as  a 
figure-head,  and  painted  on  their  flags 
and  banners.  Its  representation  was 
thought  to  bring  good  luck  to  those  who 
fought  under  it. 

2.  Thegn  (the  same  as  thane),  a title 
of  honour  or  dignity  among  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons.  A freeman  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a thane  on  certain  conditions, 
and  he  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
Witenagemot.  Certain  thanes  were 
attached  to  the  King’s  Court.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  thanes  and  barons 
were  classed  together. 

3.  Witan,  see  Note  on  ‘Witenagemot,’ 
page  16  (text),  and  page  91  (notes). 

11.  1.  Piled  shields,  shields  placed  in  stacks 
on  the  deck  until  wanted  (compare  piled 
arms). 

2.  Hosts,  fighting-men. 

3.  Truce,  a stoppage  of  fighting  during 
an  agreed- for  time. 

4.  Holy  Crosse,  &c.  This  was  a common 
war-cry  at  this  period,  the  cross  being  the 
cross  upon  which  Christ  was  crucified, 
and  Our  Lady  being  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ ; the  whole  means,  ‘ in 
the  name  of  the  Cross  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  we  go  forth  to  battle,  and  may  they 
help  us.’ 

12.  1.  Hest,  command  (an  old  word). 

18.  1.  Determine,  bring  to  an  end  ; settle  (a 
Latin  word,  with  this  meaning). 

2.  Chamberlain,  an  officer  in  the  king’s 
household  who  has  charge  of  the  private 
apartments,  &c. 

3.  Yeomanry,  the  King’s  body-guard 
(an  old  use  of  the  word) . 

4.  Hengist,  a chief  of  the  Jutes,  who 
founded,  with  Horsa,  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  died  488. 

5.  Outlawry.  An  outlaw  is  one  who  has 
not  the  protection  of  the  law.  Godwin 
had  been  forbidden  the  country,  and  if  he 
appeared  in  it  he  would  not  have  had  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  any  one  might 
kill  him. 

14.  1.  Nuncius,  a messenger  (a  Latin  word). 

15.  1.  Ruthless,  having  no  feelings  of  pity 
or  mercy. 

2.  Damascened.  This  refers  to  peculiar 
methods  of  ornamenting  metal,  especially 
sword  blades  and  other  arms ; so  called 
from  Damascus,  in  Syria,  where  it  was 
first  done.  In  one  method  the  steel  was 
engraved,  and  the  lines  filled  in  with  gold 
or  silver ; in  another  the  metal  was 
twisted  before  being  tempered,  and  this 
caused  beautiful  wavy  marks  upon  it. 


3.  Jonathan  loved  David.  The  love  of 
David  and  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stories  in  the  Bible,  see  i.  Sam. 
chapters  18,  19,  and  20,  and  ii.  Sam., 
chapter  1. 

16.  1.  Witenagemot.  Amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  s this  was  the  great  N ational  Council 
or  General  Assembly,  which  met  annually, 
or  oftener,  wherever  the  King  kept  his 
Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide.  It 
was  a court  of  justice  and  a kind  of  par- 
liament which  the  King  consulted  on 
public  business,  and  it  had  the  power  to 
elect  the  King. 

17.  1.  Without,  outside. 

2.  Martial  abbots,  these  were  the  rulers 
of  abbeys  who  held  their  appointments 
on  condition  that  they  rendered  military 
service  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

3.  Mitred  bishops.  The  mitre  is  the 
head-dress  of  a bishop.  He  does  not 
wear  his  mitre  until  he  has  been  conse- 
crated, but  he  may  be  appointed,  and 
perform  many  of  his  duties  some  time 
before  consecration. 

4.  Ness,  now  Shoebury  Ness,  in  Essex,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

5.  Crazy,  damaged  and  letting  in  the  sea. 

18.  1.  Sword,  the  sword  of  state  to  show  his 
power. 

2.  Temporal  possessions,  land  and 
other  property. 

3.  Lords  of  the  Church,  the  bishops. 

4.  Civil  lords,  the  barons  and  knights. 

5.  Sub-kings,  chiefs. 

6.  Weird  sisters,  the  three  witches  who 
appeared  to  Macbeth.  See  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth,  Act  IV.,  Scene  i. 

7.  Marches,  the  district  bordering  on  the 
boundary  between  Wales  and  England. 

8.  Torques,  ornaments  for  the  neck,  a 
kind  of  collar  or  necklace  of  twisted  metal 
and  rings,  often  gold. 

9.  Mercia,  an  ancient  kingdom  in  Centra! 
England,  south  of  Northumbria  and  north 
of  Wessex,  founded  about  the  6th  cent. 
It  was  a great  earldom  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

10.  Godiva,  who  rode  (about  1040)  through 
the  streets  of  Coventry  naked,  on  a milk- 
white  steed,  in  order  to  obtain  release  for 
the  people  from  certain  heavy  tolls  levied 
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by  her  husband,  who  was  not  at  all  con- 
siderate of  the  welfare  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled,  and  treated  them  harshly. 

19.  1.  Ceorl  or  churl  \ceorl  is  the  A.S. 
spelling) . One  of  the  lowest  class  of  free- 
men who  held  land  from,  or  who  worked 
on  the  estate  of,  his  lord. 

2.  Mail,  armour,  covering  the  body  from 
head  to  feet. 

20.  1.  Outlanders,  foreigners. 

2.  Burgh  or  borough,  at  this  time  a 
walled  or  fortified  town. 

3.  Doomsman,  a judge. 

21.  1.  Hostage,  a person  held  as  security  for 
the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  or 
for  the  safety  of  others. 

22.  1.  Galled  to  the  quick.  ‘ To  gall  ’ is  to 
rub  or  wear  away  the  skin  ; when  the  skin 
is  worn  through,  and  the  living  flesh  and 
nerves  (the  quick)  are  exposed,  the  wound 
is  very  painful.  Hence  the  phrase  is 
applied  to  any  remark  which  causes 
intense  mental  pain,  vexation,  and 
irritation. 

23.  1.  Apoplexy,  a very  serious  kind  of  stroke 
that  takes  away  all  feeling,  power  of 
motion,  and  thought.  It  is  really  an 
affection  of  the  brain. 

2.  Ordeal.  The  ordeal  was  a very  ancient 
form  of  referring  a matter  upon  which 
there  seemed  to  be  doubt  to  the  judge- 
ment of  God. 

2i.  1.  Cerdic,  a Saxon  who  founded  a settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Hampshire  in  495 
A.D.,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  the  West  Saxons.  He  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  English  Eoyal  line. 

2.  Wessex,  or  the  land  of  the  West 
Saxons,  which  included  the  counties  we 
now  call  Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Somerset, 
Surrey,  Gloucester,  and  Bucks. 

3.  Holy  Sepulchre,  a church  at  Jerusa- 
lem said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  new 
cave  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid 
after  his  crucifixion.  From  very  early 
ages  it  was  considered  holy  ground,  and 
to  undertake  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  looked  upon  as  a most 
meritorious  act. 

26.  1.  Somme,  a river  of  Northern  France 
which  flows  into  the  English  Channel 
about  midway  between  Havre  and  Calais. 
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2.  Ponthlen,  a district  ruled  over  at  this 
time  by  a count.  Abbeville  was  the 
chief  town. 

3.  Chateau  d’Eu.  Eu  is  a small  town 
17  miles  N.E.  of  Dieppe,  and  a few  miles 
from  the  sea  coast.  The  present  beauti- 
ful chateau  (castle)  is  near  the  site  of  the 
one  built  in  the  16th  cent.,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1902,  part  of  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 

4.  Commune,  conversation. 

27.  1.  Seductive,  having  great  influence  over 
people  to  lead  them  to  do  as  he  wanted  ; 
persuasive  in  his  manner. 

28.  1.  Rouen,  an  important  river-port  on  the 
Seine.  In  early  days  the  Normans  took 
the  town,  settled  there,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  Normandy. 

2.  Arc,  the  bow-string. 

3.  To  wing  an  arrow,  to  send  an  arrow 
flying  from  the  bow. 

4.  Parry,  to  ward  off ; to  push  on  one 
side. 

29.  1.  Buckler,  shield. 

30.  1.  Holiday  glitter,  ornament,  which 
made  a fine  show,  but  which  did  not 
improve  the  quality  of  the  article. 

2.  Shore,  cut  through,  from  the  verb 
shear. 

32.  1.  Salisbury  Plain,  in  Wiltshire,  upon 
which  is  Stonehenge. 

2.  Newmarket  Heath.  Newmarket  is 
on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Suffolk.  The  Heath  or  ‘ Downs  ’ outside 
the  town  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 
between  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  It  is 
crossed  by  a remarkable  earthwork  or 
mound  called  the  ‘ Devil’s  Ditch,’  which 
was  probably  made  before  Eoman  times, 
and  was  a great  protection  from  an  ad- 
vancing enemy. 

33.  1.  Fosse,  a ditch  or  moat  generally  filled 
with  water. 

2.  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus. 

3.  Toils,  snares  ; traps. 

34.  1.  Cavalcade,  a procession  on  horseback. 
33.  1.  Rites,  The  manner  or  form  in  which 

a ceremony  is  done  is  often  called  a ‘ rite.  ’ 
2.  Christendom,  that  part  of  the  world 
in  which  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  people. 
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35.  3.  Livid,  pale  with  anger  and  vexation. 

37.  1.  William,  afterwards  William  II. 
(Bufus).  He  was  always  fond  of  gorgeous 
apparel. 

2.  Broidery,  embroidered  work. 

3.  Arras,  hangings  or  tapestry. 

4.  St.  Valery  or  Valerius,  a holy  abbot 
who  died  622  a.d.  The  town  of  St. 
Valery- sur- Somme,  from  which  William 
embarked,  when  he  set  sail  to  conquer 
England,  takes  its  name  from  this  saint, 
who  dwelt  there. 

6.  Third  watch,  twelve  o’clock,  mid- 
night. 

38.  1.  Prime,  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  first  service  was  held  in  the 
church. 

2.  Wile,  cunning. 

3.  Tierce.  The  second  service  of  the  day 
was  held  in  the  church  three  hours  from 
‘prime,’  i.e.,  9 a.m.  ; it  was  called 
‘tierce,’  from  Old  French  tiers,  Latin 
tertia  = third. 

39.  1.  Reliquaire,  a casket,  case,  or  box  in 
which  precious  relics  are  kept.  Often 
made  of  silver,  richly  gilt,  and  ornamented 
with  precious  stones. 

40.  1.  Relics,  fragments  of  the  bodies  (or 
bones)  of  dead  saints,  or  articles  which 
they  have  used. 

2.  Pell-mell,  mixed  together  in  a state 
of  confusion. 

41.  1.  Benediction,  blessing. 

2.  Perjure  myself,  break  my  oath. 

3.  Loose  and  unloose,  the  bishop  had 
the  power,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  to 
say  that  Harold’s  oath  was  a binding  one 
which  he  must  keep,  or  that  he  might  be 
loosed  from  the  obligation  to  keep  it. 

4.  Wend  home,  turn  homeward. 

43.  1.  Crucifix,  a cross  with  a figure  of  the 
dying  Saviour  on  it. 

2.  Splintered,  a piece  of  a broken  arrow 
sent  from  place  to  place  was  a common 
way,  at  this  time,  of  calling  to  arms. 

44.  1.  Atheling.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  this 
name  was  a title  denoting  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king,  who  did  not  necessarily  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  In  later  times  it 
meant  a nobleman.  It  is  from  the  A.S. 
cethel  = nohie. 

2.  Benign,  kindly-looking. 
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44.  3.  Ironside.  Edmund  Ironside,  son  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  1016. 

45.  1.  German  officer.  During  the  11th 
century  there  were  five  nations  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Germans,  viz., 
Franks,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  Swabians, 
and  Lorrainers.  The  German  officer  was 
one  of  those  who  had  attended  the  father 
of  Edgar  the  Atheling  from  Germany, 
where  he  had  lived  many  years. 

2.  Lure,  a stuffed  bird,  or  anything 
resembling  a bird,  thrown  into  the  air  to 
recall  a hawk  from  its  flight,  or  whirled 
round  the  hand  of  a falconer  by  means 
of  a string  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Saintly  lore,  religious  knowledge. 

4.  William,  formerly  chaplain  to  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

46.  1.  Niddering,  a coward;  a contemptible 
fellow  ; an  old  word  now  out  of  use  except 
as  a local  colloquialism. 

47.  1.  Nurture,  training  and  education. 

48.  1.  Built  his  tomb.  The  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  kings 
of  that  country,  who  built  them  as  burial 
places  for  themselves  and  their  wives. 
The  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  now 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  not  the  original 
one.  It  forms  part  of  the  magnificent 
shrine  erected  by  Henry  III. 

2.  King’s  Lady.  This  was  Edith, 
daughter  of  Githa  and  Godwin  Earl  of 
Wessex,  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Edward  on  his  death  gave  her  into  the 
charge  of  her  brother  Harold.  The  queen 
was  termed  ‘ The  Lady  of  England  ’ in 
Saxon  times. 

49.  1.  Holy  rood,  a crucifix,  or  representa- 
tion of  Christ  crucified. 

2.  Lethargy,  a deep,  unnatural  sleep 
which  often  precedes  death. 

50.  1.  Leech,  an  old  Saxon  word  for  ‘ doctor.' 
2.  Cordial,  a refreshing  drink. 

51.  1.  Sanguelac,  French,  the  ‘ lake  of 
blood  ’ ; so  called  from  an  old  tradition 
that  the  marsh  which  once  existed  at  the 
foot  of  Senlac  Hill  was  of  blood.  Senlac 
is  a corruption  of  Sanguelac. 

2.  Under  his  feet.  This  is  not  a direct 
quotation  from  the  Bible,  but  the  sen- 
tences are  probably  from  a Latin,  or  an 
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Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Psalms,  half- 
remembered  by  the  King. 

B2.  1.  Obsequies,  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  a funeral, 

2.  Te  Deum,  the  first  words,  in  Latin,  of 
an  ancient  and  most  magnificent  hymn 
of  the  Church,  Te  Deum  laudamus,  ‘ Thee, 

0 God,  we  praise,’  or  as  it  is  translated 
in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

‘ We  praise  Thee,  0 God.’  The  Te  Deum 
is  sung  (or  said)  at  matins  or  morning 
prayer  in  the  Church  of  England  and  also 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is 
frequently  used  separately  at  a special 
service  of  thanksgiving. 

3.  Archprelate,  Archbishop. 

S3.  1.  Rime  of  the  sward,  the  hard  frozen 
grass. 

2.  Count  Baldwin,  of  Flanders,  father- 
in-law  of  William  and  Tostig. 

66.  1.  Forsworn,  one  who  breaks  his  oath, 
as  Harold  was  doing. 

2.  Harfleur,  a small  and  ancient  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  five  miles  above 
Havre.  Its  harbour,  which  was  once  of 
great  importance,  is  now  silted  up. 

3.  Wily,  cunning  ; crafty. 

67.  1.  Terrible  battle.  This  was  the  battle 
of  Stiklestad,  fought  1030,  when  King 
Olaf  II.  of  Norway  (who  was  a Christian 
and  was  fighting  against  the  enemies  of 
Cbristianity),  was  slain  by  Canute,  who 
succeeded  him  as  King.  Olive  is  our 
form  of  the  word  Olaf.  Stiklestad  is 
about  50  miles  from  Drontheim,  on 
Drontheim  Fiord. 

2.  Chaunting,  singing  at  the  various 
places  where  he  rested  for  the  night. 

3.  Body-guard,  this  body-guard  was 
composed  largely  of  Northmen,  and  many 
of  the  best-born  of  the  Saxon  nobles 
joined  it.  A full  account  of  it  is  given  in 
Scott’s  Count  Robert  of  Paris. 

4.  Moslem,  another  name  for  Moham- 
medan. 

5.  Jordan.  It  was  considered  a holy  act, 
and  one  which  would  bring  long  life  and 
good  luck,  to  bathe  in  the  river  Jordan. 

6.  Holy  Cross,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

68.  1.  Bowl  of  birchwood,  one  of  the  large 
drinking-vessels  common  at  this  time  and  1 
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usually  called  a mazer,  of  which  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  many  museums  in  the 
country. 

68.  2.  Potent,  strong ; that  is  spirits,  a 
kind  of  whiskey. 

3.  Reft,  torn  away  ; taken. 

59.  1.  Ells,  the  old  Norwegian  ell,  which 
was  less  than  the  old  English  ell  of  1^ 
yards  or  45  in.  Harold  Hardrada  was 
probably  about  7 feet  high. 

60.  1.  Bulwark,  fortress. 

2.  Inert,  inactive ; unable  to  defend 
themselves. 

3.  Serge-garbed,  clad  in  mantles  made 
of  serge,  a coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

62.  1.  St.  Michael,  an  archangel  mentioned 
five  times  in  the  Bible,  and  always  as 
fighting.  He  is  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

2.  Marches,  the  boundary  between  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

63.  1.  Sandwich,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
situated  in  Kent,  2 miles  from  the  coast 
(11  miles  north  from  Dover).  Formerly 
an  important  sea-port,  but  the  Stour  on 
which  it  stands  is  so  silted  up  that  only 
small  vessels  can  now  sail  up  the  stream. 

64.  1.  Meteor.  The  appearance  of  a meteor 
in  the  sky  was  formerly  considered  to 
announce  some  coming  death,  danger,  or 
awful  occurrence,  and  used  to  cause 
great  fear  amongst  the  people.  The 
appearance  of  this  meteor  is  fully  des- 
cribed in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  from 
which  most  of  the  history  of  this  period 
is  obtained. 

2.  Rider  of  Night,  a common  name  for 
a meteor. 

65.  1.  Bull,  a written  order  by  the  Pope, 
with  his  seal  (Latin,  bulla)  attached  to  it. 

2.  Excommunicated,  put  Harold  and 
supporters  out  of  the  Communion  of  the 
Church,  so  that  no  Christian  should 
henceforth  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

3.  Heir  of  the  Apostle,  i.e.,  St.  Peter, 

a title  of  the  Pope.  [soldiers. 

4.  Martial  ban,  a proclamation  to  the 

5.  Scheldt,  a river  of  France  and  Belgium 
falling  into  the  North  Sea,  40  miles  below 
Antwerp.  This  is  our  English  name. 
The  Dutch  name  is  Schelde  {skel'-de), 
and  the  French  Escaut  (es-fco'). 
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66.  1.  Orkney  Isles,  at  this  time  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  King  of  Norway. 

2.  Cleveland,  the  ‘ clifi-land,’  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Yorkshire  including  the 
coast  between  Whitby  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tees,  and  extending  inland  to 
Stokesley. 

3.  Riccall  is  about  10  miles  south  of 
York,  4 miles  north  of  Selby,  and  about 
a mile-and-a-half  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ouse.  The  landing  was  really  between 
Cawood  and  Wistow,  two  villages  on  the 
left  bank.  There  are  large  earthworks  at 
Riccall  thrown  up  by  the  Northmen. 

4.  War-stave,  a war  song. 

67.  1.  Stamford  Bridge,  about  8 miles  N.E. 
of  York  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Derwent ; a small  village. 

2.  Rampart,  a body  of  men  with  their 
shields  as  a guard. 

3.  Lion  banner,  the  red  lion  derived 
from  the  insignia  of  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland and  afterwards  adopted  by 
William  of  Scotland  as  the  insignia  for 
that  country. 

68.  1.  Nasal  bar,  a part  of  the  helmet  which 
was  moveable,  serving  as  a protection  for 
the  nose. 

69.  1.  Corse,  corpse. 

2.  Scalds,  ancient  Scandinavian  poets, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  compose  poems  in 
honour  of  distinguished  men,  and  to  sing 
and  recite  on  public  occasions. 

70.  1.  Quarter,  merciful  treatment,  that  is, 
not  to  put  the  captured  ones  to  death  or 
into  prison. 

71.  1.  Viking,  a name  given  to  the  rovers  or 
pirates  who  came  from  Norway  during 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries  and  landed  on 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Nor- 
mandy. Here  it  is  used  as  a general 
name  for  the  Northmen. 

72.  1.  Drink-hael,  drink-health,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word. 

2.  Winsome,  pretty  and  attractive. 

73.  1.  Frank-pledge  was  an  early  English 
system,  by  which  each  member  of  a 
‘ tithing  ’ (ten  householders)  was  held 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
rest.  The  meaning  is  ‘ after  he  is  dead 
we  will  be  responsible  for  his  good 
behaviour.  ’ 


73.  2.  Bedabbled,  daubed  all  over. 

3.  Pevensey,  a small  sea-port  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  east  of  Beachy  Head, 
and  about  12  miles  from  the  port  of 
Hastings. 

4.  Hastings  was  the  first  of  the  Cinque 
Ports. 

5.  Arrayed,  set  in  fighting  order. 

6.  Scuttled.  ‘ To  scuttle  ’ a ship  is  to 
make  holes  in  the  bottom  so  that  the 
water  enters  and  the  ship  sinks. 

7.  Outposts,  soldiers  posted  at  a distance 
away  from  the  camp. 

8.  Artful  palisades,  fences  formed  of 
stakes  and  partly  hid  by  branches  of 
trees  so  as  to  look  somewhat  like  a 
growing  hedge. 

74.  1.  Osier  plats,  thin  strips  of  osier,  a 
kind  of  willow  stem. 

2.  Sanguelac,  of  which  Senlac  is  a 
corruption. 

3.  Mass,  the  Communion  Service  ; the 
highest  of  the  religious  services  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

4.  Link  or  net-mail,  armour  made  of 
links  of  iron,  fastened  together  as  links 
are  fastened  to  form  a chain.  At  this 
time  the  links  were  usually  sewn  upon 
linen  ; in  later  days  they  were  linked 
together. 

75.  1.  Roncesval,  properly  spelt  Ronces- 
valles  ; a place  in  the  Pyrenees,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Pamplona.  In  778,  Charlemagne 
was  returning  to  France  after  his  conquest 
of  North  Spain,  when  his  rearguard  under 
Roland  was  attacked  by  the  Moors  at 
Roncesvalles.  Roland  and  his  men  were 
killed,  fighting  against  overwhelmning 
numbers,  before  the  king  could  come  to 
their  aid.  The  verse  here  given  is  from 
The  Song  of  Roland. 

76.  1.  Gleeman,  travelling  singer  and  mus- 
ician who  was  often  a conjurer  also. 

77.  1.  Saxon  stave,  a part  of  a Saxon 

song. 

2.  Ha  Rou ! or  haro ! a cry  anciently 
used  in  Normandy  as  a call  for  help  by 
those  whose  person  or  property  was  in 
danger.  It  is  said  that  Raoul,  or  Rollo, 
or  Rou,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  was 
so  strict  and  impartial  in  the  way  he 
administered  justice  that  injured  persons 
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used  to  cry  ‘ Baoul  ’ (d-rd-ool'),  that  is, 
‘ to  Baoul,’  meaning,  ‘ we  will  go  to  Baoul 
for  justice.’  In  time  this  exclamation 
was  corrupted  to  Ha  Ron ! and  later  to 
Haro ! in  which  form  it  is  still  used  in 
the  Channel  Is.  in  certain  law  cases  in 
the  form  ‘ Haro,  d Vaide,  mon  Prince  I ’ 
meaning,  ‘ Help  ! I claim  thy  help,  my 
Prince ! ’ 

77.  3.  Notre  Dame,  ‘ Our  Lady,’  that  is,  the 
Virgin  Mary  (French). 

4.  Bills,  battle-axes. 

5.  Brunt,  the  thickest  part  of  a fight. 

78.  1.  Yanguard,  the  fore  part  of  the  army. 

79.  1.  Phalanx,  the  soldiers  placed  in  close 
order  to  resist  an  attack. 

2.  Chivalry,  nobles  on  horseback. 

3.  Bears  round  a bark,  as  bears  attack 
a spaall  boat  on  the  river. 

80.  1.  Hide-cap,  caps  of  thick  leather  worn 
by  the  soldiers. 

2.  Anguish,  the  painful  wound. 

3.  Meteors  on  a marsh,  the  little  flames 
often  seen  hovering  over  marshy  places  ; 
called  also  Will  o’  the  Wisp  and  Jac/c  o’ 
Lantern. 

81.  1.  Mien,  appearance. 

2.  Abbey,  William,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
vow,  built  Battle  Abbey. 
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81.  3.  Cells,  apartments  in  an  abbey  or 
monastery. 

4.  Crypt,  the  cellars  under  a church,  or 
abbey  ; the  valuables  were  usually  kept 
there. 

82.  1.  Accursed  of  the  Church,  Harold,  who 
had  been  excommunicated  for  breaking 
his  oath. 

2.  Degrees  of  kin,  too  nearly  related ; 
she  was  Harold’s  cousin. 

83.  1.  Link-bearers,  carriers  of  torches. 

84.  1.  Buckler  of  the  breast-mail,  the 

fastener  (buckle)  of  the  armour  covering 
the  breast. 

2.  Punctured,  tattooed.  Tattooing  is 
done  by  pricking  the  skin  (puncturing), 
and  filling  the  pricks  with  colour. 

85.  1.  Waltham.  Waltham  Abbey,  or  Wal- 
tham Holy  Cross,  a town  in  Essex  on  the 
river  Lea,  12  miles  north  of  London. 
The  abbey  was  founded  by  Harold,  and 
one  tradition  says  he  and  his  brothers 
Gurth  and  Leofwine  were  buried  there  by 
Githa,  their  mother. 

2.  Harold  Infelix,  Harold  the  unhappy 
(Latin). 

3.  Holy  burial  ground,  there  are  no 
remains  of  this  place  that  can  now  be 
identified. — A.G. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SERIES. 


Lord  Lytton,  or  to  give  him  his  full  name,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer 
Lytton,  the  great  novelist,  playwright,  essayist,  poet,  politician,  and  orator,  was  born 
in  London,  in  1803.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  was  a Member  of 
Parliament  from  1831 — 1841,  and  again  from  1852 — 1856,  and  was  appointed  Colonial 
Secretary  in  1858,  under  Lord  Derby,  when  he  called  into  existence  the  two  great 
colonies  of  Queensland  and  British  Columbia.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Lytton  in  1866,  and  on  his  death  in  1873,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Of  the  four  splendid  histoHcal  novels  written  by  Lord  Lytton  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  best,  for  all  are  excellent — The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii*  gives  a vivid  picture 
of  Eoman  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era ; Rienzi  tells  of  the  stubborn  fight  for 
Italian  freedom  and  unity,  and  the  might  of  Borne  in  the  14th  cent. ; Harold  relates 
the  tragic  history  of  Harold’s  fall,  and  describes  English  life  in  the  11th  cent. ; and  The 
Last  of  the  Barons  sho\vs  us  a faithful  picture  of  social  life  in  the  changeful  times  of 
Warwick  the  King-Maker.  All  these  books  are  accurate  in  their  main  historical 
details,  and  true  to  the  life  of  the  period  they  illustrate. — A.G. 

* See  No.  66  Bright  Story  Readers. 
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